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| feel my way as it were, and like a cat on a wet floor, to put out one paw, and | 
then the other, ere I too rashly ventured from dry jand. I should have liked to 


BULB RATG IRE. 


A LOVE-LIGHTED EYE. 


I have gold in my coffers, ‘tis good and ‘tis bright, 
| have gems in my care would illumine the night, 
I have ships on the ocean, and steeds in the stall, 
But the dark eye of beauty is better than all. 





to draw up the ** Waterwagtail” high and dry upon the beach, I should have | 
| infinitely preferred that arrangement, and should thus have got accustomed to 
_the smell of pitch, before I was called upon to encounter the motion of the 
| vessel. 

But friends are always injudicious ; and I had now unfortunately enlisted at an | 
inauspicious moment. The whole squadron was onthe eve of departure to | 
Cherbourg, and I was congratulated on having joined them when an opportunity 
offered for at once enjoying a delightful voyage, visiting a French port, and 
looking at a French king and all the royal family. 

I confess that a little qualm came over me as I listened to the enumeration of 
these promised joys ; but my wife was in an ecstacy, and her cousin, Mr. Lorimer 
| Lomax, kindly offered to accompany us. The next morning we were to put to 
| sea; we were therefore in nosmall bustle making preparations, and laying in 
stores for our first voyage. | 

“The dawn was overcast, the morning lowered,” and when I looked out of my | 
window, and saw the clouds, and heard the wind whistle, I at once decided that } 
there would be no embarkation that day. ButI was no longer my own master. ) 
Every body but myself seemed to exult in the fairness of the wind; to me it | 
sounded very foul, and when I looked at the sea, and sawa quantity of what us | 
landsmen call “ white horses,”’ I felt as if something had disagreed with me, and 
said in a supplicating tone toa ‘ brother sailor,” who stood near tne, “ Of course 
we shall not-sail to-day ?”’ ‘* Not sail!” he replied, ‘* to be sure we shall, this is 
just the breeze we wanted,” 

It was too late to retreat; I believe I had got some orders from the commo- | 
dore about the time and order of our sailing, and the exact place allotted to the 
** Waterwagtail ;” but of all this I knew nothing, my people on board had the | 


Gold and gems fall away like the leaves from the tree : 
They were yours, they were his, now they’re settled on me ; 
The gallies will perish, the coursers will die, 
But eternity shines in a love-lighted eye. 


J. A. Suea. 





SAY WHAT IS JOY ? 


Say what is joy ? 

A transient gleam 

Of sunshine darting o’er a scene 
Of scattered hopes and fears ; 
We scarce behold the fairer spots, 
E’er we perceive the barren plots, 
Of sorrows, sighs, and tears. 


Say what is joy! 

The bubbling wave 

Of running brooks, whose waters have 
The barren mountain’s dome; 

Its gentle glidings scarce we tread, 
Till dashed against the rocky base, 
We see it beat to foam. 





Say what is joy ? wife and her cousin. 
A dazzling spark, 

A flash that banishes the dark, 
And shows the gilded room: 

We see it glare, we see it fail, 
Thus scarce we joy, eer we bewail 
A worse than midnight gloom. 


| and seemed to my nervously excited imagination to consider us dvomed creatures. 
| When we got to the steps in front of the club-house, we found the little boat 
| which was to convey us to our ‘* Waterwagtail,’’ tossing about like a mad thing, 
R.G.J. | now up, now down, and the water splashing over her. ‘It is a tempting of 
| Providence to think of getting into her,” said I; and my wife clinging to my 
| 


‘ MISERIES OF A NEW ME) ‘arr | atm, said, ‘* Had we not better go back?” But Lorimer Lomax, though no 
THE MISERIES sists ww OF THE YACHT | gaijor himself, seemed desperately bent on destruction to himself and us, and 


| almost unconsciously he and my boatmen hurried us into the danger, and 


| told me all that was going on. 
| tivities, a sort of awkward squad to the squadron. 


' 

| managementof my vessel. and now came my time for going on board, with my | inch above his real ones. 
} 

/ 

i 


Somebody has somewhere very sensibly remarked, ‘“‘that men are never | 
diculous for not possessing any particular accomplishment. It isthe endeavour | 
to seem that which they are not, which justly exposes them to ridicule.” 

No man ever learnt from experience the truth of this axiom more thoroughly 
than myself; and Iam about to expose my own weaknesses, and the miseries 
that resulted from them for the benefit of mankind. 

My father was a respectable professional gentleman, who resided in an inland | 
county, and being a younger son, my allowance was small, and my expectations 
were not very great. Itso happened, however, thatI was fortunate enough to 
win the affections of a young lady of very large property: and after all the 
usual impediments offered by the relatives of a rich young lady who has set her | 


envewyped us jn cloaks. 


world for a sea voyage like the present. The chances were, that his outward 
man would be entirely washed away, and that, when we did meet, I should not 


have remained at anchor for the first month or so, and indeed had it been possible | recognise him. 


But I thought not of this; I thought of nothing but impending destruction. 
Again came the horrid night, with the swinging lamp,and the din of many noises, 
and another day passed, and another ; and at length, feeling the unprobability of 
her having survived so leng, I sometimes spoke faintly to my wife, that I might, 
from her answering or remaining silent, judge whether she was alive or dead. 

One morning I heard guns firing, and people huzzaing, and was informed that, 
the weather having abated, we had ventured nearer the French coast, and that 
we were now off Cherbourg. My mate was a communicative person, and he 
We had arrived too late for great part of the fes- 
But the sailor told me, with 
great glee, that we were at that moment going through evolutions for the amuse- 
ment of the great people on shore, where I was invited, with the other members 
of the R. Y. C., to dine with French royalty. 

** Dine!” said I, shaking my head convulsively, as a sick person always does 
when you talk to him of dainties. However, I rose, for the first time, from my 
bed, and reeled across the cabin to kiss the extended hand of my still surviving 
Mary. 

Dining on shore was entirely out of the question; but as we shortly got into 
smooth water, we both refreshed ourselves with a change of dress, and sent to 
beg Lomax would join us at dinner. 

After a long pause he tuttered forth from his plate-glass dormitory ; and it was 
evident, from his appearance, that he had been for some time employed repairing 
‘“‘ the ravages of time” misspent on board a vessel in a storm. 

No painter can command a steady hand in a rough sea, und poor Lorimer’s 
had evidently shaken sadly. His wig was awry, one whisker was darker than 
its fellow, and his artificial eyebrows were carefully pencilled a quarter of an 
His dress, too, lacked its usual taste and finish; and 
the Lorimer Lomax on whom I now gazed, might have passed for the grandfather 


It now really blew hard, I do not mean in my estimation alone, for it had done | of the beau who embarked with us at Cowes. 
that all the morning; but all the people about me cast ominous looks at the skies, | 


Our dinner was a brief repast. We were soon obliged to betake ourselves 


| again to our beds; and there we lay, kept wide awake by the guns fired in honour 


of the gay party enjoying themselves on shore. 

The next morning we were all considerably better, and ordered the sailors 
to row us to the shore. Theking and royal family had just left Cherbourg ; 
the members of the Yacht Clubhad all gone on board their vessels, and were 
preparing to set sail for the Isle of Wight. 

We saw, in fact, nothing but a French town, involved in that extreme state 
of dulness which invaria)ly follows 2 period of unusual gayety and excitement. 

Ttold my captain avtitrew to make the best of their way to the Isle of Wight 


| I believe, met the wind, caused commotion; I am not sure about this, but I 


The boatmen seized their oarsand away we went, rolling and tossing in a | in the ‘* Waterwagtail,” on board which never will I again set foot; and 
terrible manner, the shore receded, and the happy people walking on the im- | Monsieur and Madame Cockle, with Monsieur Lorimer Lomax, were soon 
moveable parade grew less and less, and I now longed to tread the deck of my | reckoned among the ‘departures’ from Cherbourg, having hired a carriage to 
newly-purchased yacht, thinking that, of two evils, the big ship would be better | take them to Calais, from which place they steamed safely to Dover in three 
than the diminutive punt. hours and a-half. 

We now got into fearfully rough water ; a strong current of the tide, which, A party of pleasure is proverbially a painful undertaking ; but its annoyances 
are generally petty ones,—an al fresco déjiné under an umbrella, or a July day 
passed with five or six people in a closed landau, with the windows up. 

Such dilemmas are farcical ; but my party of pleasure was very nearly ending 
in a tragedy ; for I have been given to understand by real sailors, that a storm so 


think I heard somebody say so; but whatever might be the causes, I am sure 
that I can answer for the effects. My wife screamed, and leant upon me; and 
Lorimer Lomax pinched my left arm black and blue. ‘Luff! luff!” said the 


heart upon marrying a poor young gentleman had been surmounted or set at | man who steered the boat, and thinking that he looked at me, and that very pro- 
defiance, (for she was of age and under no control,) we were married by one of | bably our safety depended on my instantly doing something that he desired, [ al- 
my brothers at the church of my native parish, and after an elegant déjetne ala | most shouted in reply—‘*In the name of heaven what do you mean by luff? 


fourchette, we set off in a travelling carriage and four to spend our honeymoon at | 
Brighton. 

My young wife had been educated at a fashionable boarding-school near the 
metropolis, and she had acquired notions of fashion and style that were perfectly | 
astonishing to her less sophisticated husband. 

I can’t imagine what made her first think of marrying me; I had led so quiet 
a life in my somewhat retired country town in the inland county before alluded to, | 
that her accomplishments and fascinations dazzled and bewildered me, and had | 
she not smiled ina most encouraging manner, [ never should have thought of | 
popping the question. I believe she thought, and still thinks me remarkably good 
looking, and ladies being the best judges on such subjects, I am by no means | 
inclined to affirm that she is mistaken. 

When the residents of an inland county first look upon ‘the sea, the sea, the | 
open sea,” the event becomes an era in theirexistence. Never shall I forget the 
day of our arrival in Brighton; the vast deep lay before us, exceedingly blue, 
radiant with sunbeams, and socalm, that the pretty little pleasure-boats seemed 
to slumber on its bosom. 

We drove to “ The Ship; none of your York and Brunswick hotels fer us ; | 
such places may be found in inland towns, and we were determined that, forthe 
time being, we would be exclusively maritime. We therefore took a house on 
the Marine Parade, walked before breakfast on the chain-pier, and, neglecting 
our Own carriage and horses, we took daily drives in a fly, yclept ‘ the Mermaid.” 

Said Mrs. Cockle to me one morning—(I forget whether I have already | 
informed the reader that my name is Cockle,) said Mrs. Cockle to me,—* my 
dear, I am quite delighted with the sea, let us take a marine mansion.” 

‘* With all my heart,” said I. 

“ And,” added my fair bride, ‘as our wealth will enable us to move in the 
first circles of fashion, you must become a member of the Royal Yacht Club. | 
here is nothing so stylish as a yacht; the club is entirely composed of noble- 
men and members of Parliament, and Cockle, my love, you must become a | 
member. 

When a wife, who has enriched a husband, proposes agreeable ways of spend- | 
ing her own money, where is the man who could refuse her? I had never yet 
put my foot in a boat, and therefore could not flatter myself thatI was quite fit | 
to undertake the management of a large vessel. But, thought I, “the sea looks , 
a mighty agreeable, shunshiny place, and the motion of a ship must be quite a | 
lullaby to the nerves—as to the names of the ropes and those things, I shall soon 
learn them ; and by the end of the season, I shall be as good and practical a naval 
commander as any in the club.’’—At the wane of our honeymoon we left Brighton, 
proceeded to Portsmouth, embarked in a steam-vessel, and very soon landed at 
West Cowes, the head-quarters of the association of amateur nautical noblemen | 
and gentlemen. Mrs. Cockle has a cousin,a Mr Lorimer Lomax, an exquisite 
of a certain age, who is well known ‘about town,” and piques himself on his 
dress and personal appearance. He is always to be found at the haunts of 
fashionable persons, at Melton, at Newmarket, at Brighton during the court | 
season, in London during the spring months ; and now it fortunately happened 
a - was residing at Cowes, and living constantly with the leading members of 
the club. 

He was charmed to hear of my seafaring propensities, readily offered to intro- 
duce me to the commodore, and declared that a very excellent first-rate yacht was 
to be sold, the property of a young gentleman, who had found it convenient to 
sell off, and retire for a time to the continent. 

My arrangements were soon made, I became master and commander of the 
cutter “* Waterwagtail,” of 100 tons burden, and also of her crew, and I made 
my appearance on the parade in a straw hat, a blue check shirt, large rough blue 
trowsers, and a sailor's jacket ornamented with the button of the club. 

I confess I felt rather like a mountebank, but my dear wife admired me, and 
indeed kept me in countenance, for she too had cloth trowsers, and upon her 
head a very unladylike cap. 

When I enter on a new pursuit, I like to be given time to settle down calmly 
and gradually into the habits to which I have been hitherto unaccustomed : as a | 
'w member of the yacht club I should have preferred being left to myself, to| 


| pointed. 


Waterwagtail '” 
} max lay prostrate on the flat of his back. 
| & state of insensibility, and I followed, holding two slippery ropes, and with diffi- 
| der. A pretty accommodation, indeed ! 


| pushed me about, and seemed to consider me in the way. 
| was coming over me—my legs lost all strength—cold drops stood upon my fore- 


| Sea-sick ! 


Mary, my dear, luff, if you please; Lomax, pray luff, if you happen to know 
how.” The steersman (I think you call him) gave a grim smile, and addressing 
my wife, said, ‘* Trim the boat, if you please, Ma‘am.” 

**Mary,” said I, ‘*the man speaks to you.” 

“What, Sir?” cried Mrs. Cockle. 

‘Trim the boat,”’ said the man. 

‘Mercy on us,”’ I cried, “he talks as if he were desiring her to trima 
bonnet !"’ 

‘Sit there !’’ said the sailor. 

And thankful that at last he spoke intelligibly, without saying a word, I took 
my wife by the shoulders, and placed her in the identical spot to which he had 
We were now nearing the ‘* Waterwagtail,” and the sailor said, 
“There's your yacht, your Honour, they'll soon bear down upon us.” 

‘* Down upon us!” cried I, looking at the great black body that came nearer 
and nearer every moment; ‘Oh, how shocking! to be run over by one’s own 


We were now tossed about worse than ever. A rope was thrown to us, which 
hit me in the right eye, the boat bumped against the side of the yacht, and Lo- 
My wife fainted. and was borne up in 


culty keeping my feet upon what, I believe, they called the accommodation-lad- 


I stood upon my own deck, I leant against my own mast, and my own sailors 
I felt as if an illness 


head—I sank upon a seat—my head dangled over the side of the vessel—I was 


All fears left me, and with them all natural affections. I cared not three 
straws about my inestimable wife,—I heeded not her cousin, who was my guest 
and fellow-sufferer,—I gave no orders,—I knew nothing that wae going on. [ 
was conscious the weather was getting worse and worse; but I was getting 
worse and worse myself, and what is the weather to a dying man? 





I knew nothing about the commodore,—I knew nothing about the squadron. 
All night I lay on my berth in the cabin, opposite to my wife, who also lay upon | 
hers ; and our beds being on something like shelves let into the wall, and we be- | 
ing pale and motionless, | thought we resembled bodies in a mausoleum. 

One lamp, suspended from the ceiling, cast on us a melancholy light. Oh, 
how it swang toand fro! and the chairs, how they tumbled about! and the hor- 


| rid clamour that I heard of shouting men, and flapping sails, and creaking masts, 


and howling winds, and rushing waters. I speak nothing but the truth, when | 
declare that I expected every minute that we should go to the bottom. 

One of my men came down to us occasionally, and gave me brandy, which | | 
passively swallowed, and then gave brandy to Mrs. Cockle 
enough left to observe that she drank it passively too. 

Once I ventured to whisper, ‘‘Is there any hope? I trust we're near land.” 

“Near land!” he replied. “No,no; we must keepclear of land. Land is 
the worst place we could see, such a night as this.” 

How people may be mistaken! Land was what I had been longing for. 

“Could we not go ashore?” said I 


sudden and so severe has been of rare occurrence at such a season. 

I now print my miseries as a warning to all uninitiated fresh-men, whose minds 
are bent on salt-water excursions. Let them dabble about within the Isle of 
Wight as long as they please; but if they pass the Needles—my mind (ay, and 
my body) sickens at the dangers that await them. ‘Tis rash for children to 
play with edge-tools ; but it is ten times more rash for a landsman, like myself, 


| to try to make a plaything of a vessel in a gale of wind. T. H. B. 


= 
RECOLLECTIONS OF BRAZIL.---NO. I. 


DOMESTIC MANNERS. 

The bell of the Ingrega Madre was just tolling the hour of Ave Maria, and 
the vesper hymn floated sweetly on the evening breeze, as I slipped out of the 
narrow precincts of a canoe, in which I had been confined for nearly two days, 
and once more stretched my limbs on “porto,” as it was pompously called, of 
St. Joam de Pernaiba, a little town on the mighty river of that name. For 
eighteen days previously I had been travelling through an uninterrupted desert, 
and after narrowly escaping the jaws of an alligator while taking a siesta on the 
banks of ariver: after declining the warm and lasting embraces of a huge 
boa—after—but I must say no more, lest I shock my reader's nerves, or expose 
mine own to even a severer shock, by a charge of Brucism—suffice it, therefore, 
to say, with only half askin, for the musquitoes and a tropical sun had taken 
woeful liberties with the other division, I arrived at the aforesaid Villa de Per- 
naiba, where so tranquilly flows on the tide of human existence, from the cradle 
to the grave, unmarked by aught to diversify its undeviating strait line of mo- 
notonous uniformity, that my arrival caused even more sensation than that of a 
Russian grand duke, or a Turkish plenipotentiary extraordinary at Mivart’s or 
the Clarendun. 

«Tel brille au second rang, quis'eclipse au premier.” 


In our last we endeavoured to give our readers some insight into the domestic 
organization of the aboriginal inhabitants of Brazil, we shall now reverse the 
picture, and exhibit the manners of the European conquerors—the Brava gentre 
Braziliera, as they call themselves. 

In all the maritime cities of Brazil since the removal of the court of Portugal 
to their trans-atlantic dominions, European civilization and manners have been 
fast blotting out all traces of colonial life. But in the interior, from the difficulty 
of communication, and from the scantiness of the population, the traveller may 
still behold the curious spectacle of a phasis of civilization such as existed on 
our continent two centuries ago. 

There appeared, at first sight, to be an artless simplicity, both of manner and 
mind, in these people, that insensibly led back the imagination to the more pri- 
mitive and picturesque ages of mankind ; but this illusion was soon dispelled, 
for. ona nearer inspection, I discovered that it was coupled with the most shock- 
ing depravity. In Brazil morality appears to decrease in proportion as the popu- 
lation becomes ruralized; and in the interior of that empire I have witnessed 


I had just sense | acts that would have induced me to suppose that their perpetrators had taken a 
high degree in the first school of Escroguerie in Europe. The enciente of St 
Joam de Pernaiba might easily have been contained in that of Belgrave-square ; 

| but it had its senado or camera, its commandante das armas, and a garrison of 

ten soldiers—a custom-house, and all the paraphernalia of a villa of the first 
class. 


From all these official dignitaries, as well as from the other magnificoes 


, would perish.” 


of the place, I received the customary visits of ceremony the day following my 
| arrival. A stranger to their manpers would have imagined them the most gene- 

rous people in the universe ; presents of fruit, sweetmeats, &c. poured in from 
| all quarters—in fact, every thing they possessed, I was told to freely consider as 

mine own. But to my cost I soon learnt, that these high-flown professions were 
merely vor et preterea nihtl—a habit derived from their Moorish ancestors. On 
| the contrary, I never saw a servant approaching my door with a tray on his head, 
| but I mentally exclaimed, 


‘““Aye; if we don’t keep a good look-out, we shall go ashore,” he answered 
“ Well?” said I 


‘“‘ And in ten minutes the vessel would go to pieces, and every soul on board 


My wife groaned, and so did I, and I heard an echoing groan from Lorimer 
Lomax, whose body had been /aid out in a sort of closet which served many pur- 
poses, and, being lined with plate glass, among others, as a place to dress in 

Little need had we now of dress. Day dawned, but still the storm roared on ; | 
and the vessel pitched so much, that, had my sickness permitted me to rise from : 
my bed, I should have found it impossible to stand or walk. | for what with the douceur to the bearer and the return present, invariably looked 

Of Lorimer Lomax I heard nothing but the oft-repeated groan. He was a| for, I was generally a loser by the transaction. Nay, I soon found out that there 
bachelor of sixty, and ever anxious to appear to the best advantage. He always | was as much art in making presents as in making a book for the Derby or St Leger. 
“made himself up,” as the phrase goes, and was the very worst subject in the | Of six bottles of Rosolio that I one morning sent off as a present to a neighbour 
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four of them actually found their way back to me at the end of a week, presented 
by no less than three different individuals. Had I remained much longer I must 
have found out some Brazilian Gully or Crockford to have made my presents 
(not my bets) by commission, otherwise, to use the language of the knowing 
ones, I should have been fairly cleaned out, for the very servants latterly used 
to bring presents in their master’s name for the sake of the douceur a I’ Anglaise. 

Notwithstanding its insignificance, the Villa de St. Joam de Pernaiba had ac- 
tually, a few months before my arrival, raised the standard of revolt against the 
Emperor Don Pedro, and actually declared itself a republic, but which the ter- 
ror of Lord Cuchrane’s name alone dissolved. Half the leading people of the 
place were under arrest in their own houses, ‘* en attendant” the arrival of a mili- 
tary commission, sitting at the time, and dispensing its leaden mercies in the 
adjoining province of Ceara. J could not help one day expressing, in company, 
my sense of the folly that could have induced a paltry little place like theirs to 
take such a step, but I was cut short by a mode of argument I certainly did not 
expect :—Have the goodness to tell us, Senhor Inglez, what was the beginning 
of Rome! A community of brigands, was my reply—Pois. And since that 
was the case, to what lofty destinies may not Pernaiba aspire, with her heroic 
population? Fuimos Vendidos, we were sold, or you would have seen. I have 
always remarked, that both Portuguese and Brazilians invariably attribute all 
their disasters to treachery—a strong proof of the venality of the national 
character. 


It will be readily conceived, that the official dignity of the public employés | 


was on a par with the supposed importance of a plan whose influence on the fu- 
ture destinies of the world would, some day or other, be so considerable. And, 
in fact, ceremony and punctilio were carried to a pitch of most ridiculous extra- 
vagance. On passing the house of a friend you were expected to remove your 
hat, though no member of the family should be visible. In returning the visits 
of ceremony I had received, I called on the Padre Vagario before the Com- 
mandante das Armas—‘inde bellum!” the Jatter, who had never heard of 
the revered maxim of ‘‘cedant arma toga,” took it in high dudgeon, and de- 
clared that ] was a spy. ‘* Would that heaven would send us many more such 
spies,’ said the revered padre, giving me a warm embrace. Now, whether this 
compliment was owing to the respect I had shown to the holy mother church, 
or to a sense of my own demerits, I shal! not stop to examine, suflice it to say 
we became sworn allies. ‘The Reverendissimo Padre wasa warm admirer of 


the English style of living, particularly of our late dinners, a taste he took almost | 


daily opportunity of gratifying, and which, as we were literally starving at the 
time, owing to a drought that had continued upwards of two years without in- 
termission, was certainly a delicate mode of showing his admiration of Old 
England. 

One evening, I recollect—provisions at the time were dreadfully scarce—the 

padre and myself were just sitting down toa fine capon, when, 
**Medio de fonte leporis, surgit aliquod amari,” 

the worthy man was called away to administer the extreme unction to a dying 
sinner. ‘ Agora, amigo,” said he, “you see what itis to be a padre—Ahi de 
me !’’—(1 had been expatiating on the calm tranquillity and dignified retirement 
of the ecclesiastical profession)—and casting a longing look at the smoking 
capon, he bustled off; for myself, on the gastronomic principle, that 

“Un diner rechauffé ne valut jamais rien.” 
And expecting to see no more of him for that evening, I plunged in medias res, 
when, in less than a Credo, the padre was back. He had been sent for by an 
old devotee, who had a meygraine, and to whom he told me he had already admi- 
nistered the vraticum five and twenty times. 

Socjety, in a place where the women are kept in a stile of worse than Turkish 
seclusion, it will be easily conceived was ata very lowebb. The chief occupa- 
tion of the men was gambling. That of the women of swinging all day jong in 
a hammock ; and the conversation of both sexes confined to the very narrow 
circle round which ranged their emall stock of ideas. The existence of these 
people I can compare to nothing else than a stagnant pool. Still it was a nega- 
tive happiness, for that mental misery, the curse of a more refined civilization, 
was not theirs. 

Very fortunately for me there was residing in the villa a Frenchman, in the 
common parlance of the place styled merchant, whose store was a receptacle of 
every thing, from Champagne and English broadcloth to Agoua ardente and Ba- 
celhav. He was, however, very unpopular, for his habits of superior enter- 
prise and industry had monopolized all the trade of the place. Loud were the 
clamours in consequence. I'reedom of industry was declared to be incompatible 
with liberty and independence, and the interference of Government called for ; 
but the Frenchman held his ground, as he often held it before, with a very dif- 
ferent enemy in his front. For he was aman who had formerly moved in 
“ glory’s van.” 

* C'est un drole de metier n'est ce pas, pour une homme qui a porté l'epaulette,” 
he would frequently say to me. ‘* Mais, Je me console par lire de temps a temps 
quelques Odes d’Horace.” Poor fellow, with all his affectation of philosophy, 
he possessed that happy equanimity of temper under misfortunes which philosophy 
in vain aspires to. He first saw fire at Jena, and when the sun of Napoleon sank 
cn the tield of Waterloo, he was captain in ‘‘/es Lanciers Rouges de la Garde.” 
The benumbing influence that chilled the military world, extended itself to the 
narrow orbit in which he moved, and suddenly hurled him from his sphere ; on 
his return he was disbanded. I have sat for hours listening to the history of 
the eventful scenes in which he had moved, and often observed the tear trickle 
down the fine countenance on which the bivouac had left its traces, as he 
spake upon his former chief in termsof fond and bitter regret. 


One morming that I was at his store, the juiz or president of the Camera, | 


honoured him witha visit. This personage had been formerly a Vaquero, and, 
faute de mieux, I suppose had been elevated to his present appointment. With 
an air of dignified importance, he requested a private audience. It turned out 
afterwards that this Brazilian Minos wanted to purchase a bottle of wine. ‘He 
had no money,” he said; **but he was hourly expecting a remittance of two 
hides from a place up the country.” ‘+ Voila un tableau de meurs qui est im- 
payadle,”’ said my French friend, as he related to me the anecdote.—But 


* Nunc estad bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus “ 





It was the anniversary of Brazilian independence, and a party of the Aristoc- 
racy of Pernaiba were assembled to commemorate that event. We had been 
regaling ourselves. Hear it ye Gunters. Hear it Jarrin, thou King of Con- 
fectioners. With pine apple jam, and Guava jelly iced with salt-petre, and 
sipping some delicious Curagoa refrigerated by the same process. The whole 
party were Jolling in hammocks swung round a spacious viranda, and inhaling 
the aromatic perfume of segars, such as Hudson or Friburg never dreamt of in 
their philosophy. 

‘* Nox erat et fulgebat luna serena 
inter minora sedera.”’ 


It was indeed a lovely night; the moon, the tropical moon, sailed high and 
bright in the starry heavens. Nox had put on her jewelled diadem ; and on her 
dark bosom shone resplendent the southern cross—while the smaller stars 
sparkled like diamonds through the dark foliage of the cocoa-nut trees, as they 
waved their graceful tops wafting towards us the aromatic perfumes of the 
neighbouring orange groves. There reigned a delicious stillness, broken occa- 
sionally by the distant notes of a guitar which danced wildly sweet on the even- 
ing breeze as the chords of an Clean harp swept by the wind. The softness 
of the bour had lulled the joyous mirth of the party till the silence was inter- 
rupted by an old colonel of cavalry. ‘' Si senhor, senhor st,’”’ he exclaimed, the 
invariable ejaculation with which the Brazilian breaks the pause that will occa- 
sionally interrupt the conversation, the micux soutenuc. ‘ From what I have 
heard, and from what I have read—which, gentle reader, was mighty little— 
England must certainly be an extraordinary country ; but nevertheless, it is one 
in which I could exist but twenty-four hours.” ‘And how so, Colonel?” I 
inquired ; ** we have ample means of neutralizing the cold of our climate’’—for 
I confess I thought it was to that he was alluding. ‘ That is not what I mean. 
Estou Valente no frio. 1am capable of bearing au intense degree of cold.” (I 
much doubt if the old fellow had ever experienced a lower degree than 70 in 
his life). ‘Then, my dear Colonel, in what consists your objection to Old Eng- 


Jand?” ‘Why, simply in this—to the incessant report of fire-arms.” “ You | 


must be jesting, surely?” ** Not at all. You are the second Englishman who 
has ever resided here—and | have observed that the occupation of you both has 
been that of firing ata mark from morning till night, from which I infer it is the 
usual pastime of the English, and a detestable one, too, it is; fox I have not had 
a comfortable siesta since your arrival here.”” It is to be hoped the gallant Co- 
lonel wasa better soldier than this wide application of the ab uno disce omnes 
shewed him to be a logician. 

I one morning shortly after this received the following laconic epistle from the 
master of a Mulatto servant I had hired :-— 

‘* Senhor—If you shoot my Mulatto, remember his price is 250 milrees.”” 

At the risk of being styled a barbarian, I cannot refrain from relating the cause 
that produced this singular letter, illustrating as it does so strongly the manners 
of the country. On the previous evening, in order to amuse my friend the 
Padre Vigario with a pistol bullet, I offered to strike a teacup out of the hand of 


my Mulatto servant,a feat which, by dint of practice, I knew I could, without | 


risk, at the distance of twelve paces, accemplish—and which was accordingly 
done, to the great wonderment of the Padu, who, to my surprise, insisted on my 
making the trial on him, but which I obstinately for some time refused, fearing, 
as he had not been trained to the sport, that he might swerve into the line of fire 
However, he overruled al] my objections, and took his ground accordingly, with a 
smal! plate as his target. In the next instant crack went the plate; but to my 
consternation, down went the Padre like a pigeon shot on the wing. To my great 
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| joy, however, it turned out to be merely a sudden panico that had come over 
| him, which he was neyer able to account for. While this was going on, the 

master of my Mulatto servant accidentally passed, and, taking the liberty to 
| look in at the window, be perceived his slave in the posture aforesaid ; but too 
| polite to spoil sport, he merely returned home ; and asa precautionary measure, 
| wrote me the note as above. 
Although the foregoing anecdote plainly shews that the slave population of 
Brazil, are out of the pale of humanity, valued only in the light of beasts of 
burden, still to do the Brazilians justice, there is no country where that 
moral gangrene slavery exists, where the unfortunate victims of it are so hu- 
manely treated as in Brazil. Nowhere in that country do we find that strong 
| line of demarcation, which in our colonies so divides all bonds of sympathy be- 

tween master and slave. Religion too, has spread her protecting mantle over 
the unfortunate African. On acquiring a slave, the first care of the pious Bra- 
zilian is by baptism, to have him duly received a member of the church, and 
with an amiable regard to their prejudices, a black virgin, and one or two black 


with extraordinary pomp. 

For some time after my arrival, I may be said to have held a daily levee, and 
| one would really have imagined that many of my visitors had takena high de- 
| gree at the Stock Exchange, so fertile were they in projects, that were to pro- 


| duce the most magnificent results. ‘There were diamond districts, that might be 
| worked ‘a la contraband,” mines of boundless wealth, of course known only to 
! 

| 


the projectors, which only required the aid of British capital, and British cre- 
dulity, besides other schemes, many of them as wild as any that ever entered 
the head of the hero La Mancha. As I of course turned a deaf ear to all their 
suggestions, ] became very unpopular, and was further accused of fuser poco 
caso, making light of the good people of Pernaiba, so that likea disgraced mi- 
nister, my ante-chamber was entirely deserted 
One morning justas I was preparing to sally out on a shooting excursion, my 
servant ushered in a gentleman whom | had never seen before, and who ad- 
vanced towards me with an energy of intention that convinced me I was to be 
honoured with a hug, a mode of salutation, for more reasons than one, I always 
| begged to decline. He wasa little short, thick-set man, with a piercing black 
eye, that apparently strove at a glance to see what J was made of, after pouring 
| forth a volley of most fulsome compliments, he looked anxiously around, and 
, asked if there was any body within hearing, as he had something of the greatest 
| importance to confide to me, being answered in the negative, he arose and spoke 
, as follows :—** That day so ardently desired has at length dawned upon our St. 
Joam de Pernaiba, that day in which her unbounded resources hitherto held in 
check by the jealousy of the province of Moranham, will now readily be deve- 
loped by foreign scieuce and intelligence.” Here I bowed of course very low ; 
) but not to fatigue my readers with the whole of this celebrated oration, I will 
| briefly relate the object of a visit which he had previously, he said, delayed so 
| long, the better to jull the suspicions of his neighbours. At Villa Vicoza, for- 
; merly a Jesuit Mission, then about twenty leagues from our place of residence, 
he told me there was a large field, covered with innumerable tumuli, bearing an 
inscription ; from earliest infancy it had occurred to him, that these inscriptions 
related to some treasure buried there by the Indians; and which by means of 
my knowledge of languages, which he had taken into his head was extraordinary, 
he felt confident might nuw be discovered. If these inscriptions, said J, are as 
I suspect, in the aboriginal language of Brazil, | must candidly tell you, I can 
be of no service to you in this matter. However, I offered to accompany him, 
as I had long intended visiting the spot ; it was therefore agreed between us, in 
order to excite no suspicion, that I should give out I was going to spend a week 
at his house, which was about a league from the villa. We must be cautious, 
was his expression, for when you least expect it, you are closely watched. The 
third morning after this conversation, saw us on the road towards Villa Vicoza, 
and the nearer we approached thissupposed E] Dorado, the spirit of my singular 
companion appeared proportionably to rise; he laughed, talked, and frequenily 
sang con amore, some stanzas of the patriot hymn. 


| ‘** Brava gente Brazilera, longe vai temor servila, 


Ou ficar a Patria livre, ou morrer Pelo Brazila.” 
| ° } 
My own attention and reflections were directed into other channels, for up- 
| 


| wards of two years not a drop of rain had fallen in this part of Brazil, the crops 

had failed, the cattle had all died, and famine, and its concomitant disease was 
making frightful havoc among the inhabitants. We met columns of these unfor- 
tunate creatures, coming from the interior to the banks of the Pernaiba, where 
they could at least find water, and their appearance beggared description. Yet 
such was their indolence, that although living as they did upon the banks of a 








| mighty river, the banks of which were so low, that by the simplest mechanical | 


| process, a great portion of the country might have been irregated, and the effects 


| of the drought neutralized, no such attempt was made, and upwards of 5,000 | 


| people actually perished by famine, which the slightest modicum of industry 
| might have averted. Here was an instance of the empire of climate, accord- 
ing to Montesquieu, le premier de tous les empires, unmitigated in its intensity by 
the operation of moral causes. From whatI witnessed not only there, but 
in other parts of Brazil during a residence of nine years, ] have no hesitation in 
expressing my confident conviction, that the abolitionists will be wofully mis- 
taken in their calculations of the supposed results of free labour. It is per- 
fectly absurd to cite India as an example. their population presses so narrowly 
on the means of subsistence, that the Hindoo has but the alternative to labour or 
to starve ; but the reverse is the case in the western world, where as long as one 





will be regarded as the summum bonum of existence. 

The sun was just making his exit through the balconies of the west, as we 
alighted at the residence of the Padre Vigario, de Villa Vicoza; but such was 
the impatience of my travelling companion, that he would have dragged me off 


we should need the light of the moon to read the inscriptions, upon which you 

know, Amigo every thing depends. No lover, J believe, ever nore anxiously 
| awaited the hour of assignation with his mistress, than did this man, the rising of 

the moon, but all things have an end, and at last we reached the object of our 
research, it was a large plain covered with small mounds ranged in rows, and 
surmounted with flat stones, placed perperdicularly, on the flat surface of which 
was burnt in a bright red colour soine Indian characters, which it would have 
puzzled a Champolion to have decyphered ; as I stood amid this scene of death, 
and by the pale light of the silvery moon, and gazed upon these relics of a civi- 
lization jong extinct, | insensibly fell into a reverie, from which I was aroused 
by my companion, who in a tremulous tone of voice, inquired if I had made out 
the inscriptions 


them, was my reply; ** but by referring to sume of your dictionaries, do you not 
think you may yet succecd?’’ Nota whit better, these characters are those of 
the Gentios as you call them, and in all probability of a race which no longer 


steps to the Vigario’s house in silence, and when left alone with our reverend 
host, I could not help expressing my astonishment to him, at the mania of my 


is not a province in which there isnot some tradition of rich mines that were 
formerly discovered, and of which all traces have been lost, and thus the wretched 
inhabitants dream away their existence in the pursuit of these fabulous I] Dora- 
dos, neglecting the pursuits of agriculture, on a soil that almost spontaneously 
produces the fruits of every clime. Your companion is not only convinced of 
the existence of this treasnre, but what will surprise you still more, he is cer- 
tain that you perfectly understand the characters, and that you have only feigned 
ignorance in order to appropriate the whole treasure to yourself, take care of him, 
therefore, for the people of these parts are a vindictive race.” I laughed heartily 
| at this communication of the good padre, and resolved to be even with my sus- 

picious friend. Near the Villade Pernaiba there was an Indian tomb, and which 
| from the hideous noises that issued from it, was supposed by the simple inhabi- 

tants of the country, to be the abode of an evil spirit, but which on exploring it, 
| an act in their opinion, of almost super-human courage, I found proceeded from 

myriade of vampire bats, who had made it their head-quarters. 


my objective point. The next morning I found him pacing the Verandah with a 
, brow black as Erchus. He scarcely noticed my morning greeting. After en- 
joying for some time his disappointment, I at length approached him, and ex- 
claimed mysteriously, ** follow me to a place where we can converse in safety.”’ 
| A ray of hope lighted up his dark countenance as he walked from the house. 
“Senhor Antonio,” said I—* what is at present passing in your mind, I can read 
as perfectly as | did the inscription on the Indian tomb. ‘ Then there is a trea- 
sure,’ he exclaimed—‘diga me esso——tell me that’—and he this time suc- 
ceeded in hugging me like abear. ‘‘ There is, as you suppuse, atreasure, but 
| prudential motives led me to conceal it from you, lest your intemperate joy 
| might have betrayed itself to our friend the Padre, which would have defeated 
| our enterprise—foliow me, and you shall know all. On the wings of impatience 
he accordingly hurried me to the plain. ‘* Now,” said I, “mark me attentively, 
for it 1s on your knowledge of the country that our future success must depend.” 
In the most figurative language I could command, I proceeded to describe the 
position of the Indian tomb I have mentioned. 
‘Christo Santo!’ he exclaimed, “it must be the tomb of St. Ildefonso it 
| alludes to; its position is so accurately laid down. “I candidly confess to you 
that it is the very conclusion I came to myself last night; and having now as- 
certained the position of the treasure, the next subject for our consideration, 


saints have been added to the Romish Calender, whose festivals are celebrated | 


day’s labour will suffice for the subsistence of the other six, the dulce far niente, | 


immediately to the spot on which was centred all his hopes, had I not told him | 


No, nor does there live a man on this earth who can decypher | 


exist; itis therefore bootless to attempt to decypher them. We retraced our 


companion. *‘ These golden legends,” said he, * are the curse of Brazil, there | 


I accordingly | 
arranged my plan of campaign, and to speak ala Jomini, resolved to make this | 


heard the horrible sounds that nightly issue from it. Nay—more—l] once saw 
| something in the wood near it that froze my blood with horror.” ‘* The mere 
| effects of adisurdered imagination. You surely will not hesitate to snatch the 
glittering prize, now that it is within reach?’’ He remained silent for some 
time, during which I could observe, from his varying countenance, that avarice 
was struggling with superstition. At last, breaking silence, he said, with great 
energy of manner. “If this treasure isconcealed inthe tomb at St. Ildefonso, 
there it may lay for me, undisturbed, to all eternity; for, were the angel Gabriel 
to descend from heaven, and to offer to bear me company, I would shrink from 
sO perilous an enterprise. You can scarcely think, therefore, that I will venture 
| into it with a heretic like yourself.”’ 
I saw very little afterwards of this singular being—but he never suspected 
| the trick I had played him—and always spoke in the highest terms of my sup- 
| posed knowledge and wonderful discretion. 
—>—_. 


FRENCH PRIVATEERING IN THE WEST INDIES. 
GAPTAIN LOVE. 

The depredations committed upon our commerce by the notorious privateer's 
man, Captain Love; his spirit of enterprise; his daring intrepidity, and many 
qualifications, forming altogether an extraordinary character, had created a sort 
of emulation among our naval officers for his capture, and all were on the qu: 
vive to intercept him; and as he was considered to be a native of some part of 
Great Britain or Ireland, the Commander-in-Chief was determined, should he be 
taken, to send him to England for trial as a rebel against our king and country 
Since the demoniac Teach, better known by his piratical name of * Blackbeard,”’ 
and other sea-robbers in these seas, whose infamous exploits have been so well 
recorded, no rover had made himself more conspicuous than the said Captain 
Love. He had been captured in the revolutionary war by H. M. S. Thetis, and 
sent home for trial in the Proselyte frigate, but effected his escape the same 
night that ship anchored in Plymouth Sound, and was not heard of until the 
renewal of hostilities, when he again appeared on the Jamaica station, enriching 
| himself by the capture of our merchant vessels. Captain Perkins, commanding 
| the Tartar frigate, who was himself a very extraordinary character, accidentally 
| took Captain Love prisoner; but such was the insinuating address and per- 
| suasive manner, covering the most consummate dissimulation, of that wondeeful 
| rover, that, to the astonishment of most persons. he cajoled the Captain of the 
Tartar, and got clear off! J do not now recollect exactly the circumstances ot 
| the event, but I think he obtained a boat for the purpose, as he made Captain 
| Perkins believe, of searching for some barrels of salted meat, among which the 
| Spaniards had put a great quantity of doubloons, and buried in the sand, until a 
| favourable opportunity of recovering them. As may be supposed, he disappeared 
| in the woods, and was believed to have perished; but he soon came to life again, 
| creating terror among the merchantmen : 

It was after this escape that all eyes were on the look-out for him ; and it fel! 
fe the lot of the Hon. Lieut. ——-— (noble by deeds as by birth) to take the 


king of the rovers. H. M.S. — . whilst cruising off St. Jago de Cuba, 
| sent an armed boat away in chase of a schooner, there being at the time no wind 
In the morning the boat returned, having recaptured the schooner, which had 
been taken two days previously by a large French privateer, commranded by the 
celebrated Captain Love, who was himself in the captured vessel, on his way, it 
appeared, to St. Jazo. to superintend the sale of his numerous prizes. When 
the Lieutenant boarded the schooner, which was an American, he was met by 
a gentlemanly man, who welcomed him on board, and congratulated him upon 
his success in recapturing the vessel, of which, he said, he wasthe master. He 
then stated that the privateer’s men belonging to Love's vessel, on the approach 
of the man-of-war’s boat the last evening, had taken away a large amount of 
specie, and landed in a sandy cove not far off. After detailing this circumstance 
with seeming anxiety and earnestness, he requested the Lieutenant to allow him 
the schooner's jolly-boat with four of her crew, (his own men,) to endeavour to 
find the money, which he knew the privateer’s men were going to bury in the 
sand, and proceed on to their own vessel, which was at anchor in Escondido, and 
that it would not occupy hitn more than an hour to go, and return with the money, 
| the schooner being at this time close to the shore. 
This story was indeed plausible, events of that sort occurring frequently ; but 
| there was something peculiar in the dress and in the manners of the man, that 
| did not bespeak him an ordinary American master, and suspicion at the moment 
| crossing the mind of the Lieutenant, that be was no other person than the cele- 

brated privateer’s man, induced him to tax the hero with an intention to deceive 

him. Finding it useless to dissemble, the would-be American master, without 
| further hesitation, and with the utmost sang froid, acknowled himself to be 





| ** Captain Love,” and he was immediately after recognized by one of our men, 
who had served on buard the Thetis. 

This singular man was about five feet ten inches in height, admirably propor- 

tioned, and extremely active, with a shrewd penetrating eye, and a pleasing, in- 
telligent countenance, bearing a striking resemblance to the portrait given of the 
intrepid but unfortunate Mungo Park in his book of travels. He was a per- 
fect linguist, wel! read, of polished manners, and a very pleasing address, and 
a most entertaining companion. Such is the outline of this extraordinary cha- 
| racter 
| According to report, Love was said to have been a native of Ireland; but he 
| strenuously denied this; affirming that he was by birth a Frenchman, and that it 
was merely on account of his Scottish education, and the turn his manners had 
taken from that circumstance, that the world had done him the honour to pro- 
nounce him a subject of the King of England. The Master of the frigate per- 
fectly recollected to have been at the same school with this second Paul Jones 
at Glasgow, which Love unhesitatingly acknowledged, although, as he observed, 
that event was not likely to be very favourable tohim. His speech was that of 

an Englishman,—alike free from the Irish accent and the low-Jand brogue of the 
| Scotch F 

The officers of the frigate were not a little pleased at having intercepted this 
grand picaroon, who had for so many years appeared in these seas as the leading 
star of Gallic enterprise ; but his having twice escaped whilst a prisoner Impress- 
ed them with the idea that he would, in some way or other, get off. It was the 
Captain's determination, however, that every care should be taken to prevent it 
whilst he remained in the ship ; 

Experience proved to us (what indeed has been long manifest) how little de- 
| pendence can be placed in nen unpossessed of those honourable and upright feel- 
ings which ought to exist in the bosom of every individual commander employed 
by civilized nations in a state of warfare, and with what justice the system ot 
privateering has been so universally stigmatized. In every war where private 
armed vessels have been permitted, the most oppressive and unjust transactions 
have occurred. Here. the vessels cruising under French colours were certainly 
not a remove from pirates ;—no vessels came amiss to them; te flags in arity 
with France they paid no respect; and disregarded the universal laws established 
among civilized nations. Asa proof, in the short space of seven or eight days, 
we retook a Dane, a Swede, and several Americans ! ' ; 

After Captain Love's capture, the frigate anchored in Cumberlani Harbour, 
Cuba, and Lieut. ——— was sent out in the schooner he bad taken, to cruise 
This gallant young officer immediately sailed in ques! of Love's privateer, 
although he was assured by that rover that she mounted fourteen guns and had a 
crew of ahundred men. The Lieutenant found the privateer, as was reported, 
| moored in Escondido (Hidden Port), a few miles to the eastward of Cumberland 
| Harbour, and, laying his vessel close to the entrance, engaged her for some time, 
but without effect. Considering that the boats might be more successful, he 
returned to the harbour, and informed the Captain of the circumstance. The 
ship was soon under way, and on arriving, at the close of day, near where the 
privateer lay, the boats, well manned and armed, were sent in under the com- 
mand of the First Lieutenant. The night was dark, and, to prevent any notice 
of the approach of the boats, the oars were muffled, and the strictest silence en- 
joined. It was late before the party reached the entrance to the hidden port, 
there being some difficulty in finding it out during the shade of night; and, not- 

withstanding the utmost endeavour was used to discover the proper channel of 
| entrance, it failed; the boats grounded when just within the points: and, whilst 
exerting all the means within their power, with as little noise as possible, to 
extricate themselves, they were saluted with a heavy discharge of musketry from 
each side, and a broadside from the schooner within. Our officers felt the awk- 
wardness of their situation extremely galling; and the most strenuous efforts 
were used to push over the shoal.in the direetion of the privateer, and towards 
the land on either side; but most unfortunately they had got upon the very 
centre of the coral shoal; their attempts to force the boats over only served to 
| fix them furtheron. In this dilemma, the marines returned the enemy’s fire 

whilst the seamen were endeavouring with all their wonted energy and cha- 
| racteristic perseverance, to get the boats clear. Fortune was unpropitious 
| The brave fellows now began to drop from the effects of the cross fire they were 
exposed to; and all hope of forcing the boats over being given up, the command- 
ing officer reluctantly ordered a retreat; this distressing alternative, after in- 
credible labour, was effected. The cutter, commanded by the acting master of 
the frigate, succeeded, in consequence of her light construction, In getting over 
the shoal, and was gallantly pushing for the privateer, when she was brought up, 
not by a shoal, but by a hawser, which the wily rovers had stretched across the 
inner part of the channel of entrance. All his exertions to cut or to pass it was 
ineffectual, and he was compelled to retreat with the rest of the boats. 


To have attacked a privateer of such force and so well manned in the daytime, 


| perhaps would not have been justifiable. She was ina situation to have defend- 


must be the means of securing it.” ‘‘ Well indeed may you say that, Cavallero,” | ed herself against treble her number, as the channel is so narrow, and bordered 


} 


“And can you give ear to such idle stories?” ‘Idle or not. I have myself 


was his reply ; ‘ for, are youaware of the stories current about that tomb—why, | with bushes and shrubs, that a bush party of twenty men would be sufficient to 
there is not a manin the province who will venture within half aleague of it.” | pick off half the assailants before they could arrive at the anchorage ; at all 


events, had it been practicable without a dreadful waste of valuable lives, it had 
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been effected by the Captain of the frigate, for a more gallant spirit never 
breathed. 
The disappointment, as may be supposed, was very keenly felt both by officer 


and man, who had not been accustomed to failures of this sort ; but being entire- | 


ly unacquainted with the impediments of the place they had not calculated upon 
anything but success. After the return of the party, at day-break, the frigate 
was worked up close to the weather-point of Escondido, where the privateer 
lay, like a spider in the midst of her snare, and opened a heavy fire from the 
quarter-deck guns upon her; she soon warped out of sight; and I betieve sus- 
tained little, if any damage, as only part of her masts could be seen from the 
frigate’s deck. 

In this unfortunate affair, the serjeant of marines and a seatnan were killed ; 
the Hon. Lieut. — (a ball through each arm), and several men were wound- 
ed. ‘The privateer belonged to Captain Love, who, having directed their plan, 
matured for any similar occasion, before quitting his vessel, calculated accurately 
on the ill success of the affair. 
self could succeed in the attempt to cut her out, and pleaded against the attempt 
with much energy, to prevent, as he said, a useless effusion of blood; his 
advice, as has been already seen, was disregarded, as all on board considered that 
the honourable feeling of humanity did not actuate hira, in this instance, but that 
his motive sprang from an apprehension of the result proving unfavourable to his 
interest, well knowing, as he acknowledged, what gallant exploits British seamen 
were capable of performing. 

A very gallant little affair occurred whilst the frigate lay in Cumberland 
harbour : a midshipman was sent in the jolly-boat, with four lads, to board a 
schooner coming in, which proved to be a recapture by Lieut. in the armed 
schooner ; just after quitting her, a small felucca privateer made her appearance 
round the point, within a short distance of the boat; the mid commanding her 
immediately gave chase, notwithstanding the disparity of force. A running fight 
ensued, which continued until eleven o’clock at night, when he with his four 
lads resolutely boarded the privateer just as she struck upon the rocks; the crew 
of the felucca were so surprised at the intrepidity and perseverance of our smail 
party, that, as soon as their vessel struck, they jumped overboard, and swam 
towards the beach ; the gallant mid and his equally resolute supporters instantly 
plunged after them, and hostilities were renewed actually in the water! some- 
times swimming with one hand and fighting with the other, and sometimes 
wading. This singular contest continued until the combatants reached the shore, 
when such of the privateer’s men as were not badly wounded, sought safety from 
their juvenile pursuers in the depth of the forest ; seven, however, were taken 
prisoners ; one was killed, and most of then wounded ; the remainder effected 
their escape, and, it is probable, joined Love’s schooner at Escondido. ‘The 
prize was brought in triumph to the frigate; she had one gun, several swivels, 
and some musquitoons. The next day, two row-boat privatcers were captured ; 
these had on board bale goods, silks, &c., which had been plundered from some 
American vessel. ‘There is little doubt, if the circumstances of this case could 
have been fully investigated, that these picaroons deserved to be hung, on the 
score of piracy, with as much justice as the notorious Captain Kidd, or any other 
seawayman, that suffered for his robberies. 

Some weeks after Captain Love had been on board the frigate, a serious con- 
spiracy was discovered among the prisoners of war on board, which had for its 
object the securing or murdering the officers and crew, and the seizing of the 
ship. Extraordinary as this project may appear, preparations were actually 
making for putting it in force. Fortunately, however, for both parties, the 
scheme (like many other deep-laid ones) was accidentally discovered by a black 
man, one of the carpenter's crew, and consequently frustrated. The black. who 
was a steady, intelligent, and useful man, was in the habit of setting his tovls 
upon the grind-stone, kept within the manger-board, in the evenings after his 
work. Upon several occasions he met two or three of the Spanish prisoners 
sharpening some knives, and which, after the second time, they attempted to 
conceal from his view. At first, he paid no attention to the circumstance ; but 
its frequent recurrence exciting his suspicions as to their purpose, he, one eve- 
ning, secreted himself sufficiently near to overhear their couversation ; fortunste- 
ly he understood and spoke the Spanish language. A short time put hitn in pos- 
session of their secret: the sharpners of the knives, who appear to have been 
chosen men, but not very discreet, were heard distinctly to say, that as Captain 
Love was to head the enterprize, they had no doubt of soon possessing them- 
selves of the frigate, and that nothing was easier than to cut the throats of the 
officers and crew who were asleep; this was to be effected when the ship was 
at anchor, there being then but a quarter-watch upon deck. The black carpenter 
immediately acquainted the officer of the watch with the conversation he had 
overheard, and the Captain was instantly informed of it; who directed that 
Love should be put in irons, and placed under the eye of the sentinel at the 
cabin door, and that the knives of the prisoners should be taken from them. 

The next morning the hands were turned up under arms, and the whole of the 
prisoners, with their daring leader, mustered upon the quarter-deck. Love, on 
being charged with the intention of heading a conspiracy against the captain, 
officers, and crew of his Majesty's ship, peremptorily denied any knowledge of 
it; he appealed in eloquent and forcible language, sufficient indeed to have con- 
vinced a less discerning man than our captain, upon the absurdity of an attempt 
of that sort, with no more than fifty or sixty men, and those for the most part 
Spaniards, and assured the captain and officers, that although he had in his life- 
time performed some strange actions, yet he was ‘* not mad enough to undertake 
so desperate, ridiculous, and barbarous an enterprise: Sir,"’ (he continued to say, 
addressing himself to the captain.) ‘ you have caused me to suffer an indignity 
(that of being put into irons) which was never before offered to me; treat me, 
Sir, with that lenity, with which I have always treated your countrymen when 
my prisoners,—this is all I ask of you; I solemnly disclaim having had any in- 
tention of participating in the murderous plan just described." Our orator 
certainly delivered his address in the most dignified manner, and although he ap- 
peared earnest, yet he was perfectly collected and cool: notwithstanding, how- 
ever, all his protestations of innocence, his eloquent speech and lofty style, there 
was little doubt entertained of his having been the instigator of a plan for seizing 
the ship in some way or other, and as this could not have been accomplished 








without first getting rid of the officers and the ship's coinpany, it could not be | 


considered unjust or unreasonable to conclude, that the plan stated by the 
Spaniards was that by which he intended to attempt the execution of his 
wishes ! 

Our hero was permitted to speak for a long time in vindication of himself ; 
but as it appeared almost certain that the charge against him was not unfounded, 
the captain of the frigate, who felt extremely indignant at the base conduct of 
the min who had been, in every respect, treated as an honourable prisoner, de- 
termined not to allow him the liberty he had hitherto enjoyed, and which, by his 
own impradence, to use no harsher term, he had forfeited: he was, therefore, 
remanded to the sentinel at the cabin-door, thereto have a shackle placed upon 
one of his legs; but in consequence of some language of defiance and bravado 
which he uttered, both his legs were shackled, which had the most extraordinary 
effect upon his spirits. Upon any other cause, at least, without the apparent 
atrocity connected with this, we might have felt compassion for the man, who 
had really begun to interest us by the sprightliness of his disposition, his talents, 
and the suavity of his manners ; but under present circumstances that could not 
be,—most providentially the sanguinary scheme was averied, but that could not 
wipe away his guilt. 

From the restless disposition of our celebrated rover, from his unconquerable 
aversion to inactivity, and an ardent desire to shine above all competitors for 
fame, in the line of life he had chosen, I conclude that it was not alone the desire 
of effecting his liberty which actuated him upon the above-mentioned occasiun. 
Had he succeeded in getting possession of the frigate, he would have performed 
an unparalleled action in every sense, and consequently he would have stood, in 
his capacity of rover, among his compeers without an equal. Before the trans- 
piration of the conspiracy, Love had messed with the midshipmen, and express- 
ed himself not only satisfied with the treatment he met with, but spoke highly of 
the liberality exercised towards him by the captain, whom he pronounced to be 
one of the smartest seamen and active commanders he had ever met with; in 
fact, he expressed himself as being quite comfortable, and, to all appearance, | 
never saw a inan more gay and happy under any circumstances : yet at this very 
time, if we are tocredit the Spaniard's account, he had commissioned a dagger 
for each heart ;—if so, how well practised the duplicity of this desperado ; under 
what a light heart and cheerful countenance he hid the most desperate and 
sanguinaty designs | 

Among other strange things in the adventures of his roving life, with which 
Love used to amuse ts, was that of his having in almost all the Spanish islands, 
and in the principal towns of Spanish America, a wife, a house, slaves, &c. ! 
and he assured us, that the amount of his property was so great, that, like 

Simon Tayor of Jamaica, he could not correctly calculate it. He found it, he 


said, a very agreeable thing to have a house wherever he went, and that in every | 


place he was caressed because his means enabled hin to assist the needy, and to 
keep upa splendid establishment; thus making things agreeable to all classes. 
Jf at any time he met with ingratitude in lending money to those who never re- 
turned it, it gave him no concern,—another cruise replenished his coffers: and 
as he always laid it down as a maxim applicable to the people with whom he 
dealt, that a sum lent was a sum lost, he never felt annoyed at the occurrence ; 
yet he would but be deing justice to the Spaniards of Old Spain to say, that he 
found them generally very honest in all pecuniary matters. 

In the possession of such riches, from which he might derive all the comforts 
and luxuries of this world, it seems extraordinary that he should, notwithstand- 
ing, court a life of such constant inquietude ; subject to privations of every kind, 
—to peril and vexation! A mind absorbed in avarice,—an eye that could never 
be satiated with the sight of gold,—might doubtless account sufficiently to those 
not knowing the character of this enterprising rover, for the constancy with 








which he pursued his restless career ; but Love was of a very different stamp; | tre; she returned with the intelligence, that two feluccas were working u 
indeed he was he reverse; he was prodigal to a proverb, with his money. | alongshore, and only a few miles to leeward. The lieutenant lost no time in 
Among the privateersmen, “to be as generous as Captain Love,” was often ap- | preparing to resist them, should they attempt to cut the prizes out. He got a 
plied as a compliment to others. We heard many accounts of his generous ac- | spring upon his cable, and removed the men from the different vessels into the 
tions, and the facility with which it was possible for almost any individual, either | tender, leaving a mid only in each, whom he enjoined to keep a strict look-out, 
really distressed, or assuming a condition of want, to obtain money from him; | and on no account to show a light. 
and the treatment he exercised towards his English prisoners was so generous Night approached before the enemy's vessels had gained the harbour ; and, as 
and humane, that it obtained for him, in turn, such attention as is shown to the | they could not have seen the prizes, it was conjectured that they might be igno- 
officers of the regular service belonging to the enemy, when prisoners of war, ; rant of there being any there. At ten o'clock the sound of their sweeps was 
until the unlucky conspiracy. distinetly heard, and shortly after a light was seen upon the beach. All was si- 
We were desirous of learning from himself, (as the accounts were various on | lent in the prizes, waiting anxiously for their advance or departure. In this 
the station,) in what manner he effected his escape from his Majesty's ship Pro- | state of suspense our party remained until past midnight, when a small boat 
selyte, which conveyed him to England, on his being captured before the peace | was observed approaching the lieutenant’s schooner. It was at first doubtful 
of 1802. There happened to be, he said, a French officer, his fellow-prisoner, whether she came from the privateers to reconnoitre, or from one of the prizes, 





He assured the officers that no man but him- | 


a resolute and active man, on board, and the night after the ship had anchored | to communicate intelligence. She was permitted to come alongside, and Mr. 
in Plymouth Sound, this man and himself contrived, whilst the captain's cabin | R , & midshipman of H.M.S. E . stepped upon deck. He informed 
| was unoccupied, to get into the jolly-boat that was suspended astern, and silent- | the lieutenant, that, impelled by a zeal for the service, and a desire to discover 
ly lower her down into the water, allowing her to drift with the tide until out of | what the strangers were, which he could not surmount, he had, with the greatest 
sight of the frigate, when they pulled to the nearest shore undiscovered. ‘This | caution, paddled his little bout to the shore, near the spot where the light ap- 











instance of taking prompt advantage of circumstances places the man’s charac- | peared. There, to his astonishment, he saw a large assemblage of privateer’s- 
ter in aclear light ; it was impossible to reflect on the event without admiring | men carousing and singing @ /a bowcanier, around a fire lighted upon the sands of 
| the action, however we had a reason afterwards to be displeased with him. | the beach, near which their two vessels were anchored. He was within a dozen 
| Energy was his forte, and it was one of his observations, that a man who eim- | yards of them, separated only by some mangrove trees, through which, by the 
| barked in a hazardous course of life should never “ let his head go a wool-gather- | light of the fire, he could observe their movements, and it was his opinien they 
ing.” It was also his frequent remark, in that jocular strain of expression used | were rovers. 
| by buoyant spirits, and which he knew so well how to employ, that in the last | Upon this information, which, although obtained without orders, was never- 
war, when his health was declining from the effects of a tropical clime, we had | theless welcome, inasmuch as it dispelled uncertainty, the lieutenant thought it 
‘humanely sent him to England to recover it; and he supposed it was vur inten- | his wisest plan to let the regaling Dons know that he was armed, (the launches 
tion to perform the same friendly act towards him at this time; but, he added, | carronade was mounted on buard), and prepared to resist any attempt that might 
always with great earnestness, as if confident of his power to effect his resolve, | be made upon the vessels under his charge. Accordingly, a fire from the car- 
that as his inclination at present was not for a change of climate, he would lay a bet | ronade, &c., was directed towards that part of the shore where the-light ap- 
with any one among us, that before he was a month in Port Royal harbour, he | peared, and which had very soon the desired effect ; for a salutation at that dead 
would take ‘ French leave ;” and if he lost, he would most punctually cause the | hour of the night, so unexpected, as may be supposed, not only discomposed the 
sum at stake to be paid tothe winner. How little was it suspected, at the time, | supper party, but caused thetn to retire so precipitately to their vessels, that 
that his words would be verified ! some of their fare was left behind them. Ina short time after they were heard 
We fe!l in with the Bellerophon, 74, off St. Domingo, on her return to Jamai- | sweeping; and as the sound gradually became fainter, there was no doubt of 
ca, and took the opportunity to get rid of our troublesome guest. Sir T. Duck- | their retreat; and I dare say, with watchful eyes in the rear, expecting the ap- 
worth, the naval commander-in-chief, being fully acquainted with Love’s charac- | proach of some man-of-war's boats. On receiving the fire from our shooner, it 
ter, had sent him on his arrival at Port Royal, on board one of the prison-ships, | is probable that their first and only conjecture was, that a British vessel of war 
with orders that he should be put in irons, and have two sentinels placed over | Was at anchor, unseen by them on entering: a precipitate retreat was, therefore, 
him—a precaution hitherto unpractised ; and as an additional security, a captain ; the only chance, as it appeared to them, they had of escape. Had they not been 
of one of the regiments that did duty on board those ships was sent down from | alarmed by the firing from our schooner, it is also probable that, when daylight 
Kingston to take the command, with a subaltern under him, to prevent the pos- | shewed to their awaking eyes the group of defenceless vessels within their grasp, 
sibility of the enterprising rover’s escape ; but it appears that, notwithstanding | that, even ailowing them but a smal! share of enterprise and prowess, they 
all these prudential measures, which, had they teen exercised for the security of ; would have attacked, and, from their force and number of men, have succeeded 
an ordinary prisoner, would have appeared not only extraordinary, but needless, , in carrying one or two. Jean Bonpre. 
—this rara aris got clear off. And what is really singular, not only with the 
irons on, but with the sentinels who were placed to guard him, without any other 4 oot ale ‘ 
person on board the ship knowing it, and without the admiral or any other officer, | THOUGHTS UPON BEARDS. 
notwithstanding diligent search and enquiry, being able to trace how he had ef- | Thoughts upon beards! Whata dry, absurd, uninteresting, unprofitable sub- 
| fected his escape, or whither he was gone! | ject! Shall the mighty Maga stoop to such trifling! Shall Christopher North’s 
Reflecting on the escape of this wonderful privateersman, it certainly appears | pages be defiled with the lather, or the beautiful Noctes be contaminated by the 
very extraordinary, especially as such seemingly sure measures were adopted for | proximity of a barber's block! And yet the sublimest authorities have at times 
the better security of his person. I do not recollect the result of the investiga- | relaxed and varied the severity of their vein. Homer could descend from 
tion of this mysterious affair, or indeed if any inquiry did take place ; but I think | Olympus, to sing of frogs and mice ; and two great geniuses, Virgil and the Rev. 
we may reasonably conclude that he must have succeeded by the aid of gold. It | Sidney Smith, have celebrated the praises of asallad. Why should not amuse- 
| is probable, in the first place, that he must have had some friend or friends in | ment as well be derived from a stubbly cbin, and as important a moral lurk under 
Kingston, among the numerous foreigners that sojourned in that place, who pro- | the curls of a mustache! ‘The Spectator itself did not consider such a theme 
vided him with the boat or canoe for transporting himself and the worthless sol- | unworthy of its philosophical mood, but dedicated the 331st paper, and, if we 
diers (who, if I recollect right, were Germans) that were stationed over him,— | remember right. some others also, to Sir Roger de Coverley’s ideas on the sub- 
and it is barely within the line of probability that he escaped without the know- | ject. ‘The field is wide, and unexhausted. We see the press deluged with 
ledge of the other sentinels. Gold, and flattering promises no doubt seduced his | treatises ‘on the art of preserving the hair,”’ printed on comely octavos, and 
guards; but that they should get clear of the island without leaving atrace of | eagerly read by the xaonxopodyres ’Axmior of the present day. Is, then, the 
themselves behind is. indeed, ‘ passing strange!” I do not know whether the | maxilla less dignified than the cranium, or David's beard less venerable than 
officers on guard the night of his escape were blamed, but we may readily con- | Absalom’s tresses! Moreover, we maintain the topic to be neither uninterest- 
ceive their surprise and mortification when daylight appeared and discovered to | ing nor unprofitable. Can that be uniateresting which is important to every 
them the flight of their charge ; nor can we well imagine a more unpleasant si- | man, from the stripling of sixteen to the patriarch that totters on the verge of 
tuation for officers of responsibility to have been placed in the grave—which is impressed, painfully impressed, on our recollection with the 
After Love’s wonderful escape he was not heard of again until he re-appeared | return of every dawn! Have not whole nations been named from the fashion 
in his privateer off the island. Our men-of-war were on the alert, but none were | of their beards! Was not the fate of Rome decided ty av insult offered to this 
so fortunate as to capture him. By the last accounts that we heard of this ex- | venerable appendage? Have not barbers been the terror of tyrants, and wielded 
traordinary character, itappears that his Majesty's brig Elk, whilst off the island | the destinies of empires / 
of Navassa, between St. Domingo and Jamaica, fell in with and gave chase to| Nor, again, let it be thought that this discussion is unprofitable. So far from 
Love's privateer, during which a heavy squall, attended with rain, came on and | it, we can prove it to be not undeserving the attention even of statesmen and 
completely obscured her from view ; the Elk, running off the wind without daring | legislators. It is not yet two years last March, since two of his Majesty's 
tc reduce her sail, unfortunately came in contact with the privateer, and striking | Ministers cemmitted themselves unaccountabiy, through their ignorance, on this 
her between the masts, cut her in two, and passed over the wreck, providential- | very important topic. Not content with providing for the West Indian slaves 
ly, without endangering her own safety! At this critical moment, Capt. Love, meal which they could not eat, and shoes which they would not wear, the tender 
with his usual presence of mind, was seen to cut away the small boat from the | mercies of Lord Goderich and Howick extended even to the thick lips of their 
stern of his sinking vessel ; and the time just allowed the Euglish officers of the | protegés—and in their famous Orders in Council they directed an allowance of 
brig to observe that he got clear of the wreck! This circumstance was perfectly | two razors per annum for renovating the ebony chins of each negro. How must 
accidental, and, as I understood, happened in consequence of the Elk bearing | the noble ex-secretaries’ eyebrows have arched, and cheeks coloured, when in- 
away to save her masts (then under a press of sail) from being carried away by | telligence of the physical fact was sent back to them across the Atlantic, that 
the violence of the wind, and the privateer having lowered her sails and rounded | negrues have no beards! Weil we remember the laughable exposé ;—nor has 
to the wind, as well, it may be supposed, for the same purpose, as for eluding the | the most remarkable feature in the debates on the subject escaped us—the re- 
vessel of war iu pursuit uf her. When the squall ceased, no vestige of the unfor- | corded declaration of Mr. Hume, surpassing all that gentleman’s other schemes 
tunate schooner could be seen, and it was doubtful whether Love had swamped | of economy in wonder and extent—that, for the last cozen years of his life, he 
in his little boat, or got clear off, with his accustomed good fortune. The Elk | had used but one razor, which he purchased of a Jew-boy on the road-side for a 
had run some miles to leeward before the squall ceased; it is therefore possible, | shilling. —Alas for the trade, if every razor were as keen, or every epidermis as 
but nct probatle, (unless, indeed, some vessel was at hand at the time,) that the | invulnerable, as those of the honourable member for Middlesex ! 
great privateer captain may have escaped. It is true, that he might have gone We are not going to write a chronological history of beards. or we might here 
before the wind in his buat, and Janded on the S. E side of Jamaica; but if this | state our reasons for believing that they were coeval with the Creation of Man ; 
had been the case, some account of the event would have been made public. It is | for Adam being brought into existence in the very prime of middle life, it is 
also possible he may’have reached Navassa, and been taken off by'some passer by, | probable that he had a lux»riant black beard from the moment of his birth. 
ifthe accident occurred to the eastward of that islet. The greater probability is, ; Although this is a disputed point—it being maintained by Martinus Scriblerus 
that he perished, and was buried in the interminable depth of that element upon | and others, that Adam had no beard until after the fall, and that the pain of 
which he had so long been a terror. shaving was thereupon inflicted, as an hereditary penalty on his posterity, which, 
‘The adventures of Captain Love, if they had been collected and detailed in a in the course of a man's life, should make up, by daily instalments, the same 
narrative, would have yielded, for diversity and singularity, perhaps to thosefofno | aggregate quantity of suffering which women undergo in childbirth. ‘The same 
other adventurer. Whether he was or was nota British-born subject, admits of | opinion is advocated by the author of Don Juan, who remarks— 
| doubt : he spoke the French language with purity, as indeed he did the English ; 
| but there was acertain je ne scai quoi about the man, that did not bespeak him a 
| Briton. ‘The impression of his being an Englishman was strong on the minds of 
| all the naval officers serving at Jamaica. We shall not even pause in this place to enquire whether the barbarous custom 
| Never, perhaps, was there a man, take him altogether that appeared so com- | of curtailing the fair proportions of the beard, “top and top,” pollarding the 
plete a master of his profession, or that ever displayed more energy and skill in chin, was adopted by the Patriarchs or not. In the Homeric ages, shaving must 
execution, or courage and presence of mind inthe moment of danger. It was | HOt only have been commonly practised, but rather a dignified operation, as the 
conviction, he said, that the more hazardous a game a man plays in warlike pur- | Old bard, in the sublimest parts of the Iliad, borrows his metaphors from the art, 
suits, the more he is likely to be successful; and he thought that many of the and describing the uncertainty of the fate of Troy, declares it to be on the edge 
privateersmen, particularly among the Spaniards, were not enterprising or bold | of a razor. Aaron's beard is spoken of in the Psalms, and the golden beard of 
enough to succeed in theit undertakings. Their timidity brought them often into | -1’sculapius is universally celetrated—so that it is not impossible, that in those 
scrapes, and ultimately led to the capture or destruction of their vessels. ‘These ‘ays it might have been a professional distinction for the priest and the physician 
| observations, applied generally, may be found true. The fruit of hold temerity, | to keep themselves unshorn ; am! hence might have sprung the connexionof the 
| however, is not always success; as much depends upon the judgment of the idea of superior wisdom with that of a long beard. ‘The gods themselves, with 
leader, as upon the courage of himself and followers. An officer, of whatever | the exception of the * imberbis Apollo,” were universally represented with beards 
| nation, whe commands a party or a vessel, unless he be possessed of quick dis- | 48 big as dewlaps. Jupiter wore a most patriarchal shrubbery on his chin, and 
| cernment, to take advantage of circumstances as they arise, will often find to his | Thetis, in the first book of the Iliad, wishing to assume the most insinuating 
sorrow, that mere animal courage is not alone sufficient to insure success. Our | posture, took hold of his knees with her Jeft hand, and his beard with her right. 
hero was in the habit of going over from St. Jago de Cuba to Port Antonio in | The custoin, however, of shaving, or not shaving, appears in all countries to 
Jamaica, in the force traders, and thence overland to Kingston.< In these excur- | have varied a good deal according to the arbitrary caprice of fashion, abrasion 
| sions, he assured us that he made it his business to learn every particular respect- being more generally adopted, strange to say. as civilization advanced. We are 
| ing the vessels at the different ports; the names and descriptions of those of his | told by Cicero, that for 400 years there was no such artificer as a barber at 
Majesty's ships that he had not seen or encountered in his cruises; their rate of | Rome. “ Facile est barbato po regi, says Juvenal, in allusion to the 
| sailing, the character of the captains, &c. And upon these topics he has fre- | simplicity of the kings of the early Roman history, which eapression, by the 
quently conversed with the officers of the navy, at billiard-tables, coffee-rooms, | Way, reminds us of good oli George the Third, when his beard had been unshorn 
&c., without their having once suspected that he was any other person than a | for many years, and a certain divine, who nearly convulsed the congregation in 
| loyal Englishman! ‘Thus he obtained every information he could desire. and | Windsor Chapel with laughter by an unfortunate impediment in his speech which 
| then returning to his vessel at St. Jago, commenced his cruise with certainty of | made him appear to say in the Litany, ‘*O Lord, stave the King We have 
| success, that could not attend any of the others nut in possession of such infor- | all pictured to ourselves in our schooldays the angust appearance of the Roman 
{ mation ; and which may account for his having made so many prizes, and accu- | Senate, sitting adorned in their robes like victims for the sacrifice, and the 
{ mulated so immense a fortune. : | audacity of the Gaul who approached, and stroked the hoary heads of one of the 
veterans. ‘Ihe venerable man could not brook this insult to his cherished orna- 
| ment, and felled the miscreant to the earth with his ivory sceptre, the signal, 
alas! for the massacre of the aged, and the shedding of the blood of defence- 
| less innocence. Verily, if the gray head isa crown of glory, the snow-white 
beard ought to be regarded as acharmed mantle, precious, sacred, and invio- 
lable! In after years, however, the tonsor’s art made rapid inroads on the 
cheeks of the degenerate citizens of the Commonwealth: and in the Augustan 
age, to wear a beard became the exception instead of the rule. The barber be- 
| came an object of terror to the emperors of half a hemisphere ; and we are told 
that Domitian would not admit one into his presence, through dread of an at- 
left in Cumt , escape : » restles A enter- | *°mpt on his cruel and abandoned life. There it was, also, that “ pascere har- 
in Cumberland harbour had a narrow escape ; but the restless anit enter |) 11+ meant tobe a philosopher, and, as we now say, the wisdom lies in the wig, 
prising spirit of a young mid belonging to the E frigate prevented any se- | it might have been formerly rather said to reside in the beard. Whether it was 
At the close of the day on which the ship sailed, the lieuten- | |. severely true in the one case as in the other, we cannot determine. We bave 
| been forcibly reminded of our own proverb lately in looking into the King's 
Bench, and we suspect there was not less pretensions in the outward insignia 
of an ancient philosopher than a modern Chief-Justice, or even @ Chancellor. 
We come down to later times, and find that the beard still continued to be 
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That ever since the fall, man for his sin 
Has had a beard entailed upon his chin. 





It was universally known at Jamaica, that Jacque Matthieu, the vice-king of 
the rovers, had repeatedly, after dark, stood in with his schooner towards the 
Palisados,* and dropped a smal! canoe with two trusty men, who, after drawing 
their light vessel over the spit. re-embarked on the inner side, and paddled to the 
| town of Kingston; there they remained the whole of the following day, pur- 
chasing fresh provisions, vegetables, and other necessaries, and obtaining infor- | 
mation of the sailing and destination of the merchant vessels then lying in port. 
At night, when all was quiet, they returned by the same route they had come,— 
when, by agreement, the privateer was in shore to receive them 

Duting the absence of the frigate in search of Love's privateer, the prizes 
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rious occurrence. 
| ant left in charge of the prizes sent a boat to the harbour's mouth to reconnoi- 





* The narrow spit of land, or rather sand, covered with mangroves, that stretches 
from Rock Fort to Port Royal, and which forms the outer line of the Sound on which 
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considered not only au: important feature, but that Heroes, and even nations, have 
been named from the fashion and the colour of their maxillary appendages. 
What gave their appellation to the Lombards, or Longo-bardi, but the ferocious 
prolixity of their beards? Who, in weeping over the sorrows of Fatima, has 
not felt that the very name of Bluebeard added an indescribable degree of terror 
and pity tothe tale? The beardsof the Heptarchy are celebrated. The first 
Dane who invaded Britain was Sueno, surnamed Forked-beard. We will not 
dispute whether William Rufus owed his cognomen to the production of his 
scalp or hischin. But we have not forgotten the Emperor who was drowned in 
the Cydnus in the crusades—Frederick /Enobarbus, or Brazen-beard ; or that 
greater hero of the east, Haired din Pasha, the Nelson of the Turks, the rival of 
Andrew Doria, who was known in Europe principally by the appalling name of 
Barbarossa, or Red-beard. We know not whether all these varieties of colour 
‘were, or were not, natural ; with the exception of Bluebeard, they perhaps might 
have been, but it seems by no means improbable that it was occasionally a prac- 
tice to dye the beard, either as a piece of dandyism, or for disguise, or to give an 
appearance of ferocity in battle, or in the theatre for stage effect. Thus Bottom 
the weaver, alluding tothe part of Pyramus, which he was going to take, says, 
‘“‘] will discharge it in either your straw-coloured beard, your orange-tawny 
beard, your purple-in-grain beard, or your French crown-coloured beard—your 
perfect yellow.” Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act 1, Scene 2. And of Hu- 
dibras’s beard, we are told that 
“The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether, orange mixed with grey.” 

It is curious to remark, that the fashion of wearing the beard long, which had 
been banished by the fastidious Normans, partially came into vogue again about 
the reigns of the Tudors, as may be seen in the pictures of that time. Sir 
Thomas More’s care of his curly treasure is truly delightful, who, when the 
executioner was already lifting high the axe, bade him ‘‘ wait till he had put 
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aside his beard, for that had committed no treason.” There is another story 
told also, either of Sir Walter Raleigh, or some other victim of the tyranny of 
those times, that when the barber came to him in the Tower to dress and shape 
his beard, he declined his assistance, observing, ‘‘ There is a lawsuit, friend, at 
present pending about this head, between me and the King, and I don’t wish to 
lay out any capital upon it till the ‘cause is tried.” Some of the peaked beards 
in Vandyke’s portraits are highly picturesque, and make us half regret that so 
tasteful a mode should have ever been superseded. But fashion is capricious, 
and it was reserved for France then, as now, to be the arbitress of taste for Eu- 
rope. It happened that Louis the Thirteenth and Louis the Fourteenth both 
came to the throne as minors, and by a piece of fulsome flattery, which makes 
the story of the crooked necks of Alexander's suite not incredible, the whole 
court of France unanimously shaved their chins smooth, in compliment to the 
young princes. Thence the passion spread over Europe—until now-a-days, no 
one but a Turk, or a Jew, is to be seen so heretical a contemner of fashion as 
to dare to prefer nature to art. 

Nay, even in Constantinople itself, where the long beard was cherished asa 
part of the Osmanley’s religion, an attribute of his faith, even there the imperial 
decree had gone forth, and swept away the bristly pride of the descendants of 
the Solymans. What unheard of profanity! What disgraceful concession to 
the customs and observances uf the Christian dogs! Even now, there isa state 
ceremony, which the reforming Mahmoud himself has not dared to discontinue, 
performed every year in the religious part of the month Ramazan, in which 
some hairs of the great Prophet’s beard are publicly exhibited for the admira- 
tion of the faithful—and his descendants, forsooth !—the followers of his faith, 
are to be denied the privilege of rivalling in their own persons the length, the 
comeliness of those precious relicts! No measure of Mahmoud, not even the 
overthrow of the Janizaries, not the expulsion of the Armenians, has caused so 
great discontent among the Mussulmans as this wanton combination of tyranny 
and irreverence. ‘Time was, when a Mahommedan would have considered his 
head less inseparable from his body, than his beard from his chin. A Turk is 
even said to have borrowed a large sum of money in Constantinople on the se- 
curity uf his whiskers. Nor is the value set upon them incredible. We our- 
selves remember to have seen acelebrated fashionable, in his Club, complacently 
stroking the arches of his upper lip with his little finger at the glass, while he 
observed to his companion, ‘‘ Jack, my dear fellow, I wouldn't part with this for 
£1000 a-year.” 

But why talk of modern mustaches, or magnify the dwindled importance 
of the province of amodern barber? The pride and glory of their art is pe- 
rished from the earth ; and, looking back upon the stream of time, we can scarcely 
believe the degree of consequence that once attached to those knights of the razor. 
And yet many of their names will live long on the page of history. Who is there 
whose heart does not beat joyously to the very sound of the Barber of Seville? 
—the commemorated of Rossini—the immortalized of Mozart—happy in being 
represented by a De Begnis—happier in having bequeathed his name to posterity, 
as having reached the very pinnacle and perfection of his métier. Every publi- 
can is a Boniface, every bridegroom a Benedict—every watchman a Dogberry— 
every spark a Lothario—every doctor a Sangrado—but exalted above them all as 
a generic term for the followers of his craft, the name of Figaro is stamped on 
the brow of the barber. Nor ought we to pass by unmentioned him whose life 
and death are chronicled in the annals of Persia; but Mr. Morier, in his beau- 
tiful tale of Zohrab the Hostage, has anticipated us, even to the graphic descrip- 
tion of the shaving of the Shah—most delicate of tasks—for on his chin the 
hairs might easily be counted, but the pustules were innumerable; and the 
problem to be solved was, how to cut off one without touching the other, a ca- 
sualty which would have been instantly atoned by the sacrifice of the operator's 
head. But, perhaps, the most renowned of all the artificers, ancient or modern, 
was he who entered so deeply into the intrigues and cabals of the French court 
in the fifteenth century. ‘Maitre Olivier—ce Figaro terrible que la Providence, 
cette grande faiseuse des drames, a melé si artistement ala longue et sanglante 
comédie de Louis XI." We refer the reader to Victor Hugo's most exquisite 
novel, Notre Dame de Paris, where in the third volume he will find some 














amusing scenes between him and the King. ‘ Que dirais tu,”’ the Monarch says 
to him, ‘‘ si j'etais un roi, comme le roi Chilperic, qui avait pour geste de tenir 
sa barbe d’une main?” The ambitious barber fell at last a sacrifice to the 
hatred of the people, and the jealousy of the court—* a la cour on l’appelait po- 
liment Olivier-le-dain, parmi le peuple Olivier-le-diable.” His place will not be 
easily supplied from a g the barbers of later date. 

And yet it is not so long that the eclipse has overshadowed the pride of the | 
profession, even in our own country. It is not farther back than the year 1745, 
that the surgeons were separated from the barbers, by an act of Parliament, en- | 
titled, “* An act for making the Surgeons and Barbers of London two distinct and 
separate corporations.” At the Universities of Oxford, and, we believe, Cam- 
bridge, it is a custom still observed, for the ‘ matriculated barbers” to dine once | 
in every year with the proctors. Glorious triumph of the art! to conquer even | 
the unbending dignity of the velvet sleeve! to be seated in the afternoon at the | 
right hand of him, whose head they have combed and curled in the morning! 
to be solicited to take a glass of wine by the very voice which has made them 
tremble behind the counter. Beautiful amalgamation! Logic and lather, po- 
matum and ethics, curling-irons and the Canons of Dawes! No wonder that, 
as the dinner goes on, the proctors have no appetite ; while, on the contrary, the 
barbers, like the sexton in the Taming of the Shrew, feel their “beards grow 
hungrily.” Perhaps it is in the vicinity of the Temple and Lincoln's Inn that 
the primitive character of the barber has undergone lees change, and is to be 
seen, more than anywhere else, in its original mixture of charlatanry and obse- 
quiousness. But we will not wander into the labyrinth of counsels’ wings—we 
will confine ourselves to the narrower province of the beard. 

For ourselves, we lament, deeply lament, the curtailment of the venerable 
feature. We remember in our boyish days the respect and awe with which we 
used to contemplate the long grey beard of some bald-headed beggar, flowing 
ever his chest like an avalanche,—which, so far from putting in execution the 
threat of Horace, “ vellent tibi barbam lascivi pueri,” our last penny was often 
transferred in its destination from the gingerbread stall to the pocket of the puvor 
old man. We remember, too, the delight with which, at the Christmas panto- 
mime, we annually surveyed the prolix appendage of Pantaloon, ‘streaming like 
a meteor,” &c., and the laughter which burst from us at seeing it kicked off by 
the Clown. And even in this current year, at Easter, had we been as young as 
those days, we might well have indulged a similar feeling of mirth at the ex- 
pense of Mr. H. Phillips's beard, in the part of Moses in the Israelites in Egypt, 
and possibly might have been profanely tempted to wish that the vengeance of 














the Clown might be equally wreaked on so pantomimic an exhibition. And then 
as our years advanced—the ambition to be possessed of a razor—the sense of | 
importance at school, as we scientifically scraped our downy upper lip,— 

** Postquam candidior tondenti barba eadebat.”” 
The days—the feelings of those days are gone, never to return. 
the only thing which was then a source of pleasure, and has beet 
one of sorrow and of pain. 

Oh! Truefit, unrivalled in perukes! Oh Hendrie, immortalized by bear’s- 
grease! Qh! Price and Gosnell, potent in perfumes! Oh! Rowland, sung of 
by the muse of Macassar oil, (which we are warned in the advertisements not 
to touch on the palm of the hand, for fear the hair should grow there,) why will 
you lavish your mighty talents on the scalp alone, disdaining to regard the vast | 
human pain of suffering which you might avert or alleviate by transferring your 
attention to discoveries in the art of shaving! We have been operated on by 
women in Italy. We have excoriated our chillblained faces with a notched in- 
strument in Northern latitudes, where hone and Strop are unheard of. We have 
even been lathered with pitch, and shaved with an iron hoop, according to cus- 
tom, in crossing the line ; but we never experienced tortures so great as have been 
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inflicted on us by the hands of English barbers. We heard lately of an old par- St 
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the neighbourhood of the Lakes, and who, in a journey on business, had to pass 
through London. In the morning, not thinking it worth the trouble of unpaci- 
ing the razor he had used ever since his incumbency, he walked into a fashiona- 
ble hairdresser’s at the west end, and placed himself ina chair. ‘Cut and 
dressed, sir?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply. The scissors were instantly at work— 
“That will do, sir,” said the artist ere five minutes had elapsed.—*‘ But I want 
to be shaved,” said the parson. ‘‘ Sir, we don’t shave,” said the cutter of hair. 
‘What am I to pay then?” inquired the Dr. Primrose of Cumberland. 
a-crown, sir, if you please.” 

There is still, however, ‘‘a lingering halo hovering round decay.” in a few 
instances of the trade, a new shaving paste, even adorned with a classical quo- | 
tation, will at times revive our hopes. We lately saw advertised, ‘* Spiers’s esse | 
quam videri razors.”—And who is there that has not heard of the celebrated | 
Eukeirogeneion? Greek was made fashionable a few years ago by the Phil- | 
Hel!enists—araphostic sandals were worn by every body—a portable kitchen 
was designated, and the word was, scholar-like, divided by a hyphen—thus, Pan- 
ther-manticon ; but all are thrown into the shade by the effort of genius-—the 
Eukeirogeneion, which is warranted to make the operation of shaving so far from | 
disagreeable, as to be actually a source of pleasure and delight. A short time 
before Sir Humphy Davy’s death, one of those officious disagreeable persons, 
who try to shew off their learning by asking ignorant questions, gravely inquired 
of the great chemist, ‘‘ What was the reason that it was so much better to strop 
one’s razor immediately after using it!’—*‘* Because you know how much it | 
wants,” was the reply of the philosopher. Whatever the reason may be, how- 
ever, we strongly recommend the geatle reader to adopt the plan, as the mode | 
most likely to ensure a tolerably comfortable abrasion. Afier all, Turkey is, we | 
believe, the place to experience the true luxury of shaving. You walk intoa 
cafench in Constantinople, and sit down till it is your turn to be served. In 
England a coffee-house means a place where you gv to eat beefsteaks and drink 
porter. In Turkey a cafench is the shop where you go to be shaved. Coffee 
and chibougues are, however, handed round whilst you are waiting, and the skill 
of the performer is so great, and his manipulation so dexterous, that you almost 
regret the operation is over so soon, and are inclined to wish that, like Gargantua | 
in Rabelais, you had almost ten chins. The razor seems as sharp as that with | 
which Tarquin of old divided the whetstone, which razor by the way, we would | 
humbly submit to the critics, was in all probability neither more nor less than a 
knife, taking into consideration the statement made above of the inviolability of | 
the beards of the early Romans. The Constantinupolitan charges, moreover, | 
both for the coffee and the shaving, are so moderate, that the proprietor might 
almost put the old inscription over his door :— 


“ Half- | 


«My name is Tom Diddums, and what do you think, 
T’!! shave you for nothing, and give you to drink. 


Only that the English shaver, after alluring the shavee into his shop, by the sup- 
posed promises on his board, bade him read it over again after he had operated 
on him, putting a note of interrogation at the end, which made the meaning di- 
rectly the reverse. 

In Constantinople, moreover, where newspapers are unknown, the barber's 
shop is the everlasting resort and solace of the numquids of the turban, as it 
used to be in days of yore in Greece and Rome. The same division of labour, 
which iu a pin factory allots the cutting of the wire to one—the putting the heads 
on to another, &c., also collects now-a-days a miscellaneous mass of intelligence, 
and brings it to your door in the form of a newspaper. Otherwise in former times | 
every one had to be his own reporter, and the barbers’ shops were the nearest | 
approach to the Morning Post or the Times. At Athens, we read it was in a bar- 
ber's shop that the news was first announced of the overthrow of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, which had sailed in such pomp and pride, and the death ef the good Ni- 
cias, and the doom of their noblest citizens tothe mines. At Rome this was the 
regular lounge, and if you wanted an idle friend, you were sure to find him 


** Vacuam tonsoris ad umbram, 
Cultello proprio purgantem leniter ungues.”’ 


Even in our own time, the barber, thongh quantum mutatus ab illo, &c., is inva- 
riabiy a gossip, and a newsmonger. He endeavours to beguile your thoughts 
from the pain he is inflicting by his awkwardness, by some piquant scandal, or 
some political lie. Inthe country, and the remoter suburbs of London, there is 
generally the Whig and the Tory barber, and a clique of green-grocers, coster- 
mongers, and sausage-makers, who meet and settle the affairs of the nation, while 
he rasps their chins. 


Vaviceties. 


A traveller on the continent, visiting a celebrated cathedral, was shown by the 
Sacristan among other marvels, a dirty opaque phial. After eyeing it some time, | 
the traveller said, ** Do you call this a relic?” ‘ Sir.” said the Sacristan, in- 
dignantly, ‘it contains some of the darkness that Moses spread over the land of 
Egypt.” 

The Tallow Monopolist Floored.—The great tallow speculations the papers 
say, carrying on for some time past in the City, is likely to end in a heavy loss. 
Weare not sorry to hear this—the monopolists wanted to dip their fingers into | 
the pockets of the public, but the parties could not mould one another to their 
nefarious purposes. So they all got to “ sixes and sevens.” 

Wit of a Gourmand.—Your true gourmand is, generally speaking, without 
much wit. Mr. G——, invited to dine with a lady, a scrupulous observer of 
etiquette, offered his services to cut upa brace of partridges. Instead. however, 
of doing so on the dish, he put them, for the purpose, on his own plate. “ For 
whom do you intend your leavings!” asked the lady in surprise ; ‘‘ Madam,” 
replied he, ‘I do not intend to leave any.” 


A Customer.—A runaway couple were married at Gretna Green. The smith 
demanded five guineas for his service.—‘* How is this?” said the bridegroom, 
** the gentleman you last married assured me that he only gave you a guinea.” — 
“True,” said the smith, ‘‘ but he was an Irishman. I have married him six 
times. He is a customer—you I may never see again."-— Mirror. 


A SERIO-COMIC SWEEP. 

On Thursday last, one of the honourable company of ‘‘ sweeps” having taken 
“an enemy into his mouth to steal away his brain,’ and perhaps anxious to show 
that the ruling passion was even strong in“ drink,” ascended one of the low houses 
in Justice-street, and scrambled away until he got upon the topof an old chimney, 
where he could both see and be seen to considerable advantage. He now began 
to dance and to cut capers, to the great amusement of a considerable crowd who 
had assembled to witness his performances. In a short time, he began to strip 
himself of his upper garments, which he cast to the winds ; and at last appeared 
more than half naked. In this state he continued for nearly two hours, ha- 
ranguing the people in imitation of the Cholera Doctor, and playing al] sorts of 
fantastic tricks, till at last he betouk himself to a more serious employment. He 
unloosed several of the bricks of the chimney, and dropped them down the va- 
rious vents, to the great annoyance of the indwellers, and the damages of sundry 
pieces of crockery—one woman demanding compensation from the police for 
the loss of a‘ black teapot.’’ Several town-servants and day-patrole having by 
this time arrived, things began to wear rather an alarming aspect, as he pro- 
ceeded to throw pieces of lime and bricks upon the crowd collected in the street, | 
which by this time was immense. A consultation was held how and by what | 
means he should be got down. One man proposed to send for slaters ; but, as 
Simon Grant very justly remarked, “ no respectable tradesman would be seen in | 
such employment.” Several other plans were proposed : and at last the Sheriff, 
who had now arrived, suggested that the * water-works” should be allowed to 
play upon him till compelled to come down. This idea was hailed with applause, | 
and a body of men were despatched for ons of the fire-engines. During these 
proceedings, however, three resolute fellows, (one of them dumb,) of more than 
ordinary nerve, undertook to bring bim down ; and for this purpose they ascended 
the roof in various directions. The sweep stood eyeing them one after the other, | 
with a large brick in his hand, ready to throw at the one who should first ap- 
proach. However, the party were firm, and advanced slowly and cautiously, 
till at last the **dummy” made a spring, more like a cat than a human being, | 
and, seizing the brick, which he immediately threw away, grappled with his up- 
ponent amidst the cheers of the multitude. The other two now came to his 
assistance ; and one of the most astonishing scenes occurred which has perhaps 
ever been witnessed in the ** famous city of Aberdeen.” Here were four men 
standing upon the top of a very narrow chimney, about forty feet high, and three 
of them engaged in a desperate struggle with one who was careless of his own 
life, and utterly regardless of that of others. The struggle was for some time 
very doubtful ; and the drink with which the sweep was inspired seemed to re- 
double his strength, for at one time he had almost shaken himself free of all his 
opponents, and nearly precipitated them upon the streethelow. At last they 
succeeded in getting him down the roof of the house; and, after many blows, | 
kicks, and bruises, had been given and received, a rope was put round his waist, 
and he was lowered to one of the windows, through which he was taken into 
the house, and afterwards carried in the arms of his conquerors to the police- 
office, amidst the shoutings of assembled thousands.— Glasgow paper. 
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MESSAGE, 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate | 


and House of Representatives, 
On your assembling to perform the high trusts which the people of the United 
ates have confided to yuu, of legislating for their common welfare, it gives me 





| draft upon the French Minister of Finance 


December 7, 


the favour of Divine Providence, health is again restored to ws: peace reigns 
within our borders : abundance crowns the Jabours of our fields : commerce and 
domestic industry flourish and increase ; and individual happiness rewards the 
private virtue and enterprise of our citizens. 

Our condition abroad is no less honourable than it is prosperous at home. 
Seeking nothing that is not right, and determined to submit to nothing that is 


| wrong, but desiring honest friendships and liberal intercourse with all nations, 


the United States have gained throughout the world the confidence and respect 
which are due to a policy so just and so congenial to the character of the Ameri- 
can people and to the spirit uf their institutions. 

In bringing to your notice the particular state of our Foreign Affairs, it af- 
fords me high gratification to inform you, that they are in a condition which 
promises the continuance of friendship with all nations. 

With Great Britain the interesting question of our North-eastern Boundary 
remains still undecided. A negotiation, however, upon that subject, has been 


_ renewed since the close uf the last Congress, and a proposition has been sub- 


mitted to the British Government with the view of establishing, in conformity 
with the resolution of the Senate, the line designated by the Treaty of 1783 
Though no definitive answer has been received, it may be daily ooked for, and 
I entertain a hope that the overture may ultimately lead to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of this important matter. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you that a negotiation, which, by desire of 
the House of Representatives, was opened some years ago with the British 
Government, for the erection of light-houses on the Bahamas, has been success- 
ful. Those works, when completed, together with those which the United 
States have constructed on the western side of the Gulf of Florida, will contri- 
bute essentially to the safety of navigation in thatsea. This joint participation 
in establishments interesting to humanity and beneficial to commerce, is worthy 
of two enlightened nations ; and indicates feelings which cannot fail to have a 


| happy influence upon their political relations.—It is gratifying to the friends of 
| both to perceive that the intercourse between the two people is becoming daily 
| more extensive, and that sentiments of mutual good will have grown up, befit- 


ing their common origin, and justifying the hope, that by wise counsels on each 
side, not only unsettled questions may be satisfactorily terminated, but new causes 
of misunderstanding prevented. 

Notwithstanding that I continue to receive the most amicable assurances 
from the Government of France, and that in all other respects the most friendly 
relations exists between the United States and that Government, it is to be re- 
gretted that the stipulations of the Convention concluded on the 4th of July 


| 1831, remain, in some important parts, unfulfilled. 


By the second article of that Convention it was stipulated that the sum pay- 
able to the United States should be paid at Paris in six annual instalments into 
the hands of such person or persons, as should be authorised by the Government 
of the United States to receive it; and by the same article the first instalment 
was payable on the second day of February, 1833. By the act of Congress 13th 
July 1833, it was made the duty of the Treasury to cause the several instalments, 
with the interest thereon, to be received from the French Government, and trans- 


ferred tothe United States in such manner as he may deem best; and by the 
| same act of Congress, the stipulations on the part of the United States, in the 


Convention were, in all respects, fulfilled. Not doubting that a treaty thus made 
and ratified by the two Governments, and faithfully executed by the United 
States, would be promptly complied with by the other party, and desiring to avoid 
the risk and expense of intermediate agencies, the Secretary of the Treasury 
deemed it advisable to receive and transfer the first instalment by means of a 
A draft for this purpose was ac- 
cordingly drawn in favour of the Cashier of the Bank of the United States, fo: 
the amount accruing to the United States out of the first instalment, and the 
interest payable with it. ‘This bill was not drawn at Washington until five days 
after the instalment was payable at Paris, and was accompanied by a special 
authority from the President, authorising the Cashier or his assigns to receive 
the amount. The mode thus adopted of receiving the instalment was officially 


| made known to the French Government by the American Charge d'Affairs at 


Paris, pursuant to instructions from the Department of State. The bill, how- 
ever, though not presented for payment until the twenty-third day of March, was 
not paid, and for the reason assigned by the French Minister of Finance, that no 
appropriation had been made by the French Chambers. It is not known to me 
that up to that period, any appropriation has been required of the Chambers ; 
and, although a communication was subsequently made to the Chambers, by di- 
rection of the King, recommending that the necessary provision should be made 
for carrying the convention into effect, it was at an advanced period of the 
session, and the subject was finally postponed until the next meeting of the 
Chambers. 

Notwithstanding, it has been supposed by the French Ministry, that the 
financial stipulations of the treaty, cannot be carried into effect without an 
appropriation by the Chambers, it appears to me to be not only consistent with 
the charter of France, but due to the character of both Governments as well as 


to the rights of our citizens, to treat the conventiun made and ratified in proper 


form, as pledging the good faith of the French Government for its execution, 
and as imposing upon each Department an obligation to fulfil it—and I have re- 
ceived assurances through our Charge d’Affairs at Paris and the French Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Washington, and more recently through the Minister of the 


| United States, at Paris, that the delay has not proceeded from any indisposition 
| on the part of the King and his Ministers to fulfil the treaty, and that measures 


will be presented at the next meeting of the Chambers, and with a reasonable 


| hope of success, to obtain the necessary appropriation. 


It is necessary to state, however, that the documents, except certain lists of 
vessels captured, condemned, or burnt at sea, proper to facilitate the examination 
and liquidation of the reclamations comprised in the stipulation of the Conven- 
tion, and which by the 6th Article France engaged to communicate to the United 
States by the intermediary of the legation, though repeatedly applied for by the 
American Charge d’Affairs, under instructions from this Government, have not 
yet been communicated ; and this delay, it is apprehended, will necessarily pre- 
vent the completion of the duties assigned to the Commissioners within the time 
at present prescribed by law. 

‘The reasons for delaying to communicate these documents have not been ex- 
plicitly stated, and this is the more to be regretted, as it is not understood that 
the interposition of the Chambers is in any manner required for the delivery of 
those papers. 

Under these circumstances, in a case so important to the interest of our ci- 
tizens and to the character of our country, and under disappointments so unex- 
pected, I deemed it my duty, however I inight respect the general assurances to 
which I have adverted, no longer to delay the appointment of a Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Paris, but to despatch him in season to communicate the result of 
his application to the French Government at an early period of your session. | 
accordingly appointed a distinguished citizen for this purpose, who proceeded 
on his mission in August last, and was presented to the King, early in the month 
of October, since which time no despatches have been received from him. He 
is particularly instructed as to all matters connected with the present posture of 
affairs, and I indulge the hope, that with the representations he is instructed to 
make, and from the dispositions manifested by the King and his ministers, in 
their recent assurances to our Minister at Paris, the subject will be early con- 
sidered and satisfactorily disposed of at the next meeting of the Chambers. 

As this subject involves important interests and has attracted a considerable 
share of the public attention, I have deemed it proper to make this explicit 


| statement of its actual condition : and should I be disappointed in the hope now 


entertained, the subject will be again brought to the notice of Congress in such 
manner as the occasion may require. arn a 
The friendly relations which have always been maintained between the United 
States and Russia, have been further extended and strengthened by the treaty otf 
navigation and commerce concluded on the 6th of December last, and sanctioned 
by the Senate before the close of its last session. The ratifications have since 
been exchanged. the liberal provisions of the Treaty are now in full force ; and, 
under the encouragement which they have received, a flourishing and increasing 
commerce, yielding its benefits to the enterprise of both nations, affords to each 
the just recompense of wise measures, and adds new motives for that mutua 
friendship which the two countries have hitherto cherished towards each 


| other. 


It affords me peculiar satisfaction to state that the Government of Spain has 
at length yielded to the justice of the claims which have teen so long urged in 
behalf of our citizens, and have expressed a willingness to provide an indernnifi- 
cation, as soon as the proper amount can be agreed upon. Upon this latter point, 
it is probable an understanding had taken place between the Minister of the 
United States and the Spanish guvernment, before the decease of the late king 
of Spain, and, unless that event may have delayed its completion, there is reason 
to hope that it may be in my power to announce to you, early im your present 
session, the conclusion of a convention upon terms not less favourable than those 
entered into for similar objects with other nations. That act of justice would 
we!l accord with the character of Spain, and is due to the United States from 
their ancient friend. It could not fail to strengthen the sentiments of amity and 
good-will between the two nations which it is so much tlie wish of the United 


States to cherish, and so truly the interest of both to maintain. 


By the first section of an act of Congress passed on the 13th July, 1832, the 
tonnage duty on Spanish ships arriving from the ports of Spain, was limited to 
the duty payable on American vessels in the ports of Spain previous to the 2th 
October, 1817, being five cents per ton. That act was intended to give effect, 
on our side, to an arrangement made with the Spanish government, by which 
discriminating duties of tonnage were to be abolished in the ports of the United 
States and Spain on the vessels of the two nations Pursuant to that arrange- 


son, whose ideas and knee-buckles had been resting for the last forty years in | pleasure to congratulate you upon the happy condition of our beloved country. By | ment which was carried into effect on the part of Spain on the 20th of Ma 
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1832, by a Royal order, dated the 29th of April, 1832, American vessels in the 
ports of Spain have paid five cents per ton, which rate of duty is also paid in 
those ports by Spanish ships: but as American vessels pay no tonnage duty in 
ports of the United States, the duty of five cents payable in our ports by Spanish 
vessels under the act abovementioned, is really a discriminating duty, operating 
to the disadvantage of Spain. Though no complaint has yet been made on the 
part of Spain, we are not the less bound by obligations of good faith to remove 
the discrimination ; and I recommend that the act be amended accordingly. As 
the Royal order above alluded to includes the Ports of the Balearic and Canary 
Islands, as well as those of Spain, it would seem that the provisions of the act 
of Congress should be equally extensive ; and that for the payment of such 
duties as may have been improperly received, an addition should be made to 
the sum appropriated at the last session of Congress for refunding discriminating 
duties. 

As the arrangement referred to, however, did not embrace the islands of Cuba 
znd Porto Rico, discriminating duties, to the prejudice of American shipping, 
continue to be levied there. From the extent of the commerce carried on be- 
tween the United States and those islands, particularly the former, this discrimi- 
nation causes serious injury to one of those great national interests which it has 
been considered an essential part of our policy to cherish, and has given rise to 
complaints on the part uf our merchants. Under instructions given to our minis- 
ter at Madrid, earnest representations have been made by him to the Spanish go- 
vernment upon this subject, and there is reason to expect, from the friendly dis- 
position which is entertained towards this country, that a beneficial change will 
be produced. The disadvantage, however, to which our shipping is subjected by 
the operation of these discriminating duties, requires that they be met by suita- 


ble countervailing duties during your present session ; power being at the same | 


time vested in the President to modify or discontinue them as the discriminating 
duties on American vessels or their cargoes may be modified or discontinued at 
these islands. Intimations have been given to the Spanish government, that the 
United States may be obliged to resort to such measures as are necessary for self- 
defence ; and there is no reasun to apprehend that 1t would be unfavourably re- 


ceived. ‘The proposed proceeding, if adopted, would not be permitted, however, | 


in any degree, to induce a relaxation in the efforts of our minister to effect a re- 
peal of this irregularity by friendly negotiation, and it might serve to give force to 
his representations by showing the dangers to which that valuable trade is ex- 
posed by the obstructions and burthens which a system of discriminating and 
countervailing duties necessarily produces. 

The selections and preparation of the Florida archives for the purpose of being 
delivered over to the United States, in conformity with the Royal order, as men- 
tioned in my last annual message, though in progress, has not yet been com- 
pleted. ‘This delay has been produced, partly by causes which are unavoidable, 
particularly the prevalence of the cholera at Havana; but measures have been 


taken which it is believed will expedite the delivery of these i:nportant records. | 
Congress were informed at the opening of the last session, that, ‘* owing, as | 


was alleged, to embarrassments in the finances of Portugal, consequent upon the 
civil war in which that nation was engaged,” payment had been made of only one 
instalment of the amount which the Portuguese Government had stipulated to 
pay for indemnifying our citizens for property illegally captured in the block- 
ade of Terceira. Since that time, a postponement for two years, with interest, 
of the two remaining instalments, was requested by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment; and as a consideration, it offered to stipulate that rice of the United 
States should be admitted into Portugal at the same duties as Brazilian rice. 
Being satisfied that no better arrangement could be made, my consent was given, 


and a Royal Order of the King of Portugal was accordingly issued on the | 


4th of February last, for the reduction of the duty on rice of the United States. 
It would give me great pleasure, if, in speaking of that country, in whose 
prosperity the United States are so much interested, and with whom a long sub- 
sisting, extensive, and mutually advantageous commercial intercourse has 
strengthened the relations of friendship, I could announce to you the restoration 
of its internal tranquillity. 

Subsequently to the commencement of the last session of Congress, the final 
instalment payable by Denmark under the convention of the 28th day of March, 
1830, was received. The commissioners for examining the claims have since 
terminated their labours, and their awards have been paid at the ‘Treasury as 


they have been called for. The justice rendered to our citizens by that Govern- | 
ment is thus completed, and a pledge is hereby afforded for the maintenance | 


of that friendly intercourse becoming the relations that the two nations mutually 
bear to each other. 

It is satisfactory to inform you that the Danish Government has recently is- 
sued an ordinance by which the commerce with the Island of St. Croix is placed 
on amore liberal footing than heretofore. This change cannot fail to prove 
beneficial to the trade between the United States and that colony, and the ad- 
vantages likely to flow from it may lead to greater relaxations in the colonial 
system of other nations. 

The ratifications of the Convention with the King of the two Sicilies have 
been duly exchanged, and the Commissioners appointed for examining the 
claims under it, have entered upon the duties assigned to them by law. The 
friendship that the interests of the two nations require of them being now es- 
tablished, it may be hoped that each will enjuy the benefits which a liberal 
commerce should yieid to both. 

A Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the United States and Belgium 
was concluded during the last winter, and received the sanction of the Senate ; 
but the exchange of the ratifications has been hitherto delayed, in consequence, 
in the first instance, of some delay in the reception of the Treaty at Brussels, 
and, subsequently, of the absence of the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at the important conferences in which his Government is engaged at London. 

That treaty does but embody those enlarged principles of friendly policy, 
which, it is sincerely hoped, will always regulate the conduct of the two nations, 
having such strong motives to maintain amicable relations towards each other, 
and so sincerely desirous to cherish them. 

With ali the other European powers with whom the United States have formed 
diplomatic relations, and with the Sublime Porte, the best understanding pre- 
vails. From all I continue to receive assurances of good will towards the United 
States, assurances which it gives me no less pleasure to reciprocate than to re- 


ceive. With all, the engagements which have been entered into are fulfilled 
with good faith on both sides. 


system we have pursued of aiming at no exclusive advantages, of dealing with 
all on terms of fair and equal reciprocity, and of adhering scrupulously to all 
our engagements, is well calculated to zive success to efforts intended to be 
mutually beneficial. 


The wars of which the southern part of this continent was so long the thea- 


tre, and which were carried on, either by the mother country against the States | 


which had formerly been her colonies, or by the States against each other, 
having terminated, and their civil dissensions having so far subsided, as, with 
few exceptions, no lunger to disturb the public tranquillity, it is earnestly hoped 
those States will be able to employ themselves without interruption in perfecting 
their institutions, cultivating the arts of peace, and promoting, by wise councils 
and able exertions, the public and private prosperity which their patriotic strug- 
gles so well entitle thein to enjoy. 

With those States our relations have undergone but little change during the 
present year. No re-union having yet taken place between the States which 
composed the republic of Colombia, our Charge d’ Affaires at Bogota has been 
accredited to the Government of New Grenada, and we have therefure no diplo- 
matie arrangements with Venezuela and Equator, except as they may be included 
in those heretofore formed with the Colombian Republic. It is understood that 
Representatives from the three States were about to assemble at Bogota, to con- 
fer on the subject of their mutual interests, particularly that of their union ; 
and if the result should render it necessary, measures will be taken on our part 
to preserve with each that friendship and those liberal commercial connections 
which it has been the constant desire of the United States to cultivate with their 
sister Republic of this hemisphere. Until the important question of re-union 
shall be settled, however, the different matters which have been under discussion 
between the United States and the republic of Colombia, or either of the 
States which composed it, are not likely to be brought to a satisfactory issue. 

In consequence of the illness of the Charge d’Affaires, appointed to Central 
America at the last session of Congress, he was prevented from proceeding on his 
mission until the month of October. It is hoped, however, that he is by this 
time at his post, antl that the official intercourse, unfortunately so long inter- 
rupted, has been thus renewed on the part of the two nations so amicably and 
advantageously connected by engagements founded on the most enlarged princi- 
ples of commercial reciprocity. 

It is gratifying to state, that, since my last annual mesaage, some of the most 
im@portant claims of our fellow-citizens upon the Government of Brazil have 
been satisfactorily adjusted, and a reliance is placed on the friendly dispositions 
manifested by it, that justice will also be done in others , 
eomplaint have arisen : 


under the encouragement secured to it by the liberal provisions of the treaty. 
It is cause of regret, that, 


Measures have also been taken to enlarge our | 
friendly relations and extend our commercial intercourse with other States. The | 





was also ratified by the Chilian Government, but with additional and explana- 
tory articles of a nature to have required it to be again submitted to the Senate. 
The time limited for the exchange of the ratificatiuns, however, having since 
expired, the action of both Governments on the treaty will again become 
necessary. 

The negotiations commenced with the Argentine Republic, relative to the 
outrages committed on our vessels engaged in the fisheries at the Falkland 
Islands, by persons acting under the colour of its authority, as well as the other 
matters in controversy between the two Governments, has been suspended by 
the departure of the Charge d’ Affaires of the Untted States from Buenos Ayres. 
It is understood, however, that a minister was subsequently appointed by that 
Government to renew the negotiation in the United States, but though daily ex- 
pected, he has not yet arrived in this country. 

With Peru no treaty has yet been formed, and with Bolivia no diplomatic in- 
tercourse has yet been established. It will be my endeavour to encourage those 
sentiments of amity and that liberal commerce which belong to the relations in 
which all the independent States of this continent stand towards each other. 

I deem it proper to recommend to your notice the revision of our consular sys- 
tem. This has become an important branch of the public service, inasmuch as 
it is intimately connected with the preservation of our national character abroad, 
with the interest of our citizens in foreign countries, with the regulation and 
care of our commerce, and with the protection of our seamen.—At the close of 
the last session of Congress I communicated a report from the Secretary of State 
upon the subject, to which I now refer, as containing information which may be 
useful in any inquiries that Congress may see fit to institute with a view toa 
| salutary reforming of the system. 

It gives me great pleasure to congratulate you upon the prosperous condition 
of the finances of the country, as will appear from the report which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will in due time lay before you. The receipts into the 
Treasury during the present year will amount to more than thirty-two millions of 
dollars. ‘The revenue derived from customs will, it is believed, be more than 
twenty-eight millions, and the public lands will yield about three millions. The 
expenditure within the year fur all objects, including $2,572,240 99 on account 
of the public debt, will not amount to twenty-five millions ; and a large recaige 








will remain in the Treasury after satisfying all the appropriations chargea 
on the revenue for the present year. 

The measures taken by the Secretary of the Treasury will probably enable him 
to pay off in the course of the present year the residue of the exchanged four 
and a half per cent Stock, redeemable on the first of January next. It has 
therefore been included in the estimated expenditure of this year, and forms a 
part of the sum above stated to have been paid on account of the public debt. 
| The payment of this stock will reduce the whole debt of the United States, 
| funded and unfunded, to the sum of $4,760,082 08. And as provision has already 
| been made for the four and a half per cents above mentioned, and charged in 
| the expenses of the present year, the sum last stated is all that now remains 
of the national debt ; and the revenue of the coming year, together with the 
balance now in the Treasury will be sufficient to discharge it, after meeting the 
current expenses of the Government. Under the power given to the Commis- 


sioners of the Sinking Fund, it will, [ have no doubt, be purchased on favourable 
terms within the year. 





to be fulfilled, you will perceive that, if Providence permits me to meet you 
at another session, I shal] have the high gratification of announcing to you 
| that the national debt is extinguished. 
| Tcannot refrain from expressing the pleasure I feel at the near approach of 
that desirable event. The short period of time within which the public debt will 
have been discharged is strong evidence of the abundant resources of the coun- 
try and of the prudence and economy with which the government has heretofore 
| been administered. We have waged two wars, since we became a nation, with 
one of the most powerful kingdoms in the world,—both of them undertaken in 
defence of our country’s rights—both successfully prosecuted and honourably 
terminated—and many of those who partook in the first struggle, as well as the 
second—will have lived to see the last item of the debt incurred in these neces- 
sary, but expensive conflicts, faithfully and honestly discharged—and we shal! 
have the proud satisfaction of bequeathing to the public servants who follow us 
in the administration of the Government, the rare blessings of a revenue suffi- 
ciently abundant, raised without injustice or oppression to our citizens, and un- 
incumbered with any burthens but what they themselves shall think proper to 
impose upon it. 

The flourishing state of the finances ought not, however, to encourage us to 
indulge in a lavish expenditure of the public treasure. The receipts of the pre- 
sent year, do not furnish the test by which we are to estimate the income of the 
next. The changes made in our revenue system by the acts of Congress of 1832 
and 1833, and more especially by the former, have swelled the receipts of the 





present year, far beyond the amount to be expected in future years upon the re- 


duced tariff of duties. The shortened credits on revenue bonds, and the cash 


duties on woollens, which weré introduced by the act of 1832, and took effect | 


| on the fourth of March last, have brought large sums into the Treasury in 1833, 

which, according to the credits formerly given, would not have been payable until 
1834, and would have formed a part of the income of that year. These causes 
would of themselves produce a great diminution of the receipts in the year 1834, 
as compared to the present one ; and they will be still more diminished by the 
| reduced rates of duties which take place on the Ist of January next, on some of 


the most important and productive articles. Upon the best estimates that can | 


be made, the receipts of the next year, with the aid of the unappropriated amount 
now in the Treasury, will not be much more than sufficient to meet the expenses 
of the year, and pay the small remnant of the national debt which yet remains 
unsatisfied. I cannot, therefore, recommend to you any alteration in the present 
tariff of duties. The rate as now fixed by law on the various articles, was 
adopted at the last session of Congress, as a matter of compromise, with unusual 
unanimity, and unless it is found to produce more than the necessities of the 
Government call for, there would seem to be no reason at this time to justify 
a change. 

But while I forbear to recommend any further reduction of duties, beyond that 

| already provided for by the existing laws, I must earnestly and respectfully press 
upon Congress the importance of abstaining from al] appropriations which are 
not absolutely required for the public interest, and authorized by the powers 
clearly delegated to the United States. We are beginning a new era in our Go- 
| vernment. ‘The national debt, which has so long been a burthen on the Trea- 
sury, will be finally discharged in the course of the ensuing year. No more mo- 
ney will afterwards be needed than what may be necessary to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. Now, then, is the proper moment to fix our sys- 
tem of expenditure on firm and durable principles : and I cannot too strongly 
| urge the necessity of a rigid economy, and an inflexible determination not to en- 
| large the income beyond the real necessities of the Government, and not to in- 
| crease the wants of the Government by unnecessary and profuse expenditures. 
| If a contrary course should be pursued, it may happen that the revenue of 1834 
will fall short of the demands upon it; and after reducing the tariff in order to 
| lighten the burthens of the peuple, and providing for a still further reduction to 
| take effect hereafter, it would be much to be deplored if, at the end of another 
| year, we should find ourselves obliged to retrace our steps and impose additional 
taxes to meet unnecessary expenditures. 

It is my duty on this occasion to call your attention to the destruction of the 
| public building occupied by the Treasury Department, which happeued since the 
| last adjournment of Congress. A thorough enquiry into the causes of this loss 
| was directed and made at the time, the result of which will be duly communi- 

catei to you. I take pleasure, however, in stating here, that by the laudable 
exertions of the oificers of the Department and many of the citizens of the Dis- 
trict, but few papers were lost and none that will materially affect the public in- 
terest. 

The public convenience requires that another building should be erected as 
soon as practicable, and in providing for it, it will be advisable to enlarge in some 
manner the accommodations for the public officers of the severa! lepartments, 
and to authorize the erection of suitable depositories for the safe keeping of the 
public documents and records. 

Since the last adjournment of Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
directed the money of the U. States to be deposited in certain State Banks 
designated by him, and he will immediately lay before you his reasons for this 
direction. T concur with him entirely in the view he has taken of the subject, 
and soine months before the removal, I urged upon the Department the propriety 
| of taking that step. The near approach of the day on which the charter will 
| expire as well as the conduct of the Bank, appeared to me to call for this mea- 
| sure, upon the high considerations of public interest and public duty. 
| The extent of its misconduct, however, although known to be great, was 
| hot at that time fully developed by proof. It was not until late in the month 
| of Augnst that 1 received from the Government Directors an official report, 


| 


? . P : ! 
No new causes of | establishing beyond question, that this great and powerful institution had been 
and the trade between the two countries flourishes | actively engaged in attempting to influence the elections of the public officers 


| by means of its money: and that in violation of the express provisions of its 


owing probably to the civil dissensions which have | charter, it had, by a formal resolution, placed its funds at the disposition of 


From this view of the state of the finances and the public engagements yet | 


occupied the attention of the Mexican Government, the time fixed by the treaty | its President, to be employed in sustaining the political power of the Bank. 


of limits with the United States for the meeting of the Commissioners to de- | A copy of this resolution is contained in the report of the Gov. Directors 
fine the boundaries between the two nations, has been suffered to expire without | hefore referred to ; and however the object may be disguised by cautious lan- 
the appointment of any Commissioners on the partof that Government. While | guage, no one can doubt that this money was in truth, intended for electioneering 
the true beandary remains in doubt by either party, itis difficalt to give effect to | purposes, and the particular uses to which it is proved to have been applied, 


those measures which are necessary to the protection and quiet ef our numerous | abundantly show that it was so understood. Not only was the evidence complete 


citizens residing near thatfrontier. The sudject is one of great solicitude to the | as to the past application of the money and power of the Bank to electioneering 


United States, and will not fail to receive tay ernest attention. | purposes, bnt that the resolutionof the Board of Direotors authorized the same 


The treaty concluded with Chili and approved by the Senate at its last sessior) course to be pursued in future. 


States was converted into a permanen t electioneering engine, it appeared to me 
that the path of duty which the Executive Department of the Government ought 
to pursue, was not doubtful. As by the terms of the Bank churter, no officer 
but the Secretary of the Treasury could remove the deposites, it seemed to me 
that this authority ought to be at once exerted to deprive that great corporation 
of the support and countenance of the Government in such an use of its funds, 
and such an exertion of its power. 

In this point of the case the question is distinctly presented, whether the 
people of the United States are to govern, through representatives chosen by 
their unbiased suffrages, or whether the power and money of a great corpora- 
tion, are to be secretly exerted to influence their judgment, and control their 
decisions. It mast nowbe determined whether the Bank is to have its candidates 
for all officers in the country, from the highest to lowest, or whether candidates 
on both sides of political questions shall be brought forward as heretofore, and 
supported by the usual means. _ 

At this time the efforts of the Bank to control public epinion, thro’ the 
distresses of some, and the fears of others, are equally apparent, and if possible 
more objectionable. By a curtailment of its accommodations more rapid than 
any emergency requires, and even while it retains specie to an almost 
unprecedented amount in its vaults, it is attempting to produce great embarrass- 
ment in one portion of the community, while through presses known to have 
been sustained by its money, it attempts by unfounded alarms to create a panic 
in all. 

These are the means by which it seems to expect that it can force a restora- 
tion of the deposites, and as a necessary consequence, extort from congress 4 
renewal of itscharter. I am happy to know that, through the good sense of our 
people, the effort to get up a panic has hitherto failed, and that, through the 
| increased accomodations which the State Banks have been enabled to afford, no 
| public distress has followed the exertions of the Bank, and it cannot be doubted 
that the exercise of its power and the expenditure of its money, as well as its 
| efforts to spread groundless alarm, will be met and rebuked as they deserve. 
| Inmy own sphere of duty I should feel myself called on by the facts dis- 
| closed, to order a scire factas against the Bank, with a view to put an end to the 
| chartered rights it has so palpably violated, were it not that the charter itself will 

expire as soon as a decision would probably be obtained from the court of last 
resort. 
| | called the attention of Congress to this subject in my last annual message, 
and informed them that such measures as were within the reach of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had been taken to enable him to judge, whether the public 
deposites in the Bank of the United States were certainly safe, but that as his 
single powers inight be inadequate to the object, I recommended the subject to 
Congress as worthy of their serious investigation, declaring it as my opinion, 
that an inquiry into the transactions of that institution, embracing the branches 
| as well as the principal Bank, was called for by the credit which was given 
throughout the country to many serious charges impeaching their character, and 
which, if true, might justly excite the apprehension that they were no longer a 
safe depository for the public money. The extent to which the examination 
thus recommended, was gone into, is spread upon your journals, and is too wel 
known to require to be stated. Such as was made, resulted in a report from a 
majority of the committee of ways and means, touching certain specified points 
only, concluding with a resolution, that the Government deposites might safely 
be continued in the Bank of the United States. Tbis resolution was adopted at 
the close of the session by the vote of a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Although I may not always be able to concur in the views of the public interest 
or the duties of its agents which may be taken by the other departments of the 
Government or either of their branches, I am, notwithstanding wholly incapable 
of receiving otherwise than with the most sincere respect, all opinions or 
suggestions proceeding from such a source, and in respect to none am I more 
inclined to do so thanto the House of Representatives. But it will be seen 
from the brief views at this time taken of the subject by myself, as well as the 
more ample ones presented by the Secretary of the Treasury. that the change in 
the deposites which has been ordered, has been deemed tu be called for by 
considerations which are not affected by the proceedings referred to, ard which 
| if correctly viewed by that Department rendered its act a matter of imperious 
duty. 

Coming as you do for the most part, immediately from the people and the 
States, by election, and possessing the fullest opportunity to know their senti- 
ments, the present Congress will be sincerely solicitous to carry into full and fair 
effect the will of their constituents in regard to this institution. It will be for 
those in whose behalf we all act. to decide whether the Executive Department 
of the Government in the steps which it has taken on this subject, has been 
found in the line of its duty. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of War, with the documents 
annexed toit, exhibit the operations of the War Department for the past year, 
and the condition of the various subjects entrusted to its administration. 

It will be seen from them that the army maintains the character it has hereto- 
| fore acquired for efficiency ane military knowledge. Nothing has occured since 

your last session to require its services beyond the ordinary routine of duties, 
which upon the seaboard and inland frontier devolve upon it in a time of peace. 
| The system so wisely adopted and so long pursued of constructing fortifications 
‘ at exposed points, and of preparing and coliecting the supplies necessary for the 
military defence of the country, and thus providently furnishing in peace the 
means of defence in war, has been continued with the usual results. I recom- 
| mend to your consideration the various subjects suggested in the report of the 
| Secretary of War. Their adoption would promote the public service and 
meliorate the condition of the Army. 
Our relations with the various Indian Tribes have been disturbed since the 
termination of the difficulties growing out of the hostile aggressions of the Sacs 
'and Fox Indians. Several treaties have been formed for the relinquishment of 
| territory to the United States, and for the migration of the occupants to the region 
| assigned for their residence west of the Mississippi. Should these treaties be 
| ratified by the Senate, provision will have been made for the removal of almost 
| all the tribes remaining east of that river, and for the termination of many diffi- 
cult and embarrassing questions arising out of their anomalous political condition. 
It is to be hoped that those portions of twoof the southern tribes, which in that 
event will present the only remaining difficulties, wili realize the necessity of 
emigration, and will speedily resort to it. My original convictions upon this 
subject have been confirmed by the course of events for several years, and expe- 
rience is every day adding to their strength. That those tribes cannot exist, 
surrounded by our settlements, and in continual contact with our citizens, is 
certain. They have neither the intelligence, the industry, the moral habits, nor 
the desire uf improvement which are essential to any favourable change in their 
condition. Established in the midst of another and superior race, and without 
appreciating the causes of their inferiority, or seeking to controul them, they 
must necessarily yield to the force of circumstances and ere long disappear.— 
Such has been their fate heretofore, and if it is to be averted, and it is, it can 
only be done by a general removal beyond our boundary, and by the re-organiza- 
tion of their political system upon principles adapted to the new relations in which 
they willbe placed. The experiment which has been recently made has so far 
proved successful.—The emigrants generally are represented to be prosperous 
and contented, the country suitable to their wants and habits, and the essential 
articles of subsistence easily procured. When the report of the Commissioners 
now engaged in investigating the condition and prospects of these Indians, and 
in devising a plan for their intercourse and Government is received, I trust ample 
| means of information will be in possession of the Government for adjusting all 
the unsettled questions connected with this interesting subject 

The operations of the Navy during the year, and its present condition, are 
fully exhibited in the annual report from the Navv Department. 

Suggestions are made by the Secretary, of various improvements which deserve 
careful consideration, and most of which, if adopted, bid fair to promote the 
efficiency of this important branch of public service. Among these are the new 
organization of the Navy Board, the revision of the pay to officers, and a change 
in the period of time, or in the nanner of making the annual appropriations, to 
which I beg leave to call your particular attention. 

The views which are presented on almost every portion of our naval concerns, 
and the general course of policy appropriate in the present state of our country 
for securing the great and useful purposes of naval! protection in peace, and due 
preparation for the contingencies of war, meet with my entire approbation. 

It will be perceived from the report referred to, that the fisca] concerns of the 
| establishment are in an excellent condition, and it is hoped that Congress may 
| feel disposed to make promptly, every suitable provision desired, either for pre- 
| serving Or improving the system. 
| ‘The General Post Office Department has continued upon the strength of its 
own resources to facilitate the means of communication between the various 
| portions of the Union with increased activity. The method, however, in which 
| the accounts of the transportation of the mail has always been kept, appears to 

have presented an imperfect view of its expenses. It has recently been dis- 
covered that from the earliest records of the Department, the annual statements 
have been calculated to exhibit an amount considerably short of the actual ex- 
pense incurred for that service. These illusory statements together with the 
expense of carrying into effect the law of the last session of Congress, establish- 
| ing new mail routes, and a disposition on the part of the Head of the depart- 
ment to gratify the wishes of the public in the extension of mail facilities, have 
| induced him to incur responsibilities for their improvement beyond what the 
current resources of the Department would sustain. As soon as he had dis- 
covered the imperfection of the method, he caused an investigation to be made 
| of its results, and applied the proper remedy to correct the evil. It became ne 
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cessary for him to withdraw some of the improvements which the had made, to 
bring the expenses of the Department within its own resources. These expenses 
were incurred for the public good, and the public have enjoyed their benefit. 
They are now but partially suspended, and that, where they may be discontinued 
with the least inconvenience to the country. 

The progressive increase in the income from postage has equalled the highest 
expectations, and it affords demonstrative evidence of the growing importance 
and great utility of this department. The details are exhibited in the accompany- 
ing report from the Postmaster-General. 

The many distressing accidents which have of late occurred in that portion of 
our navigation carried on by the use of steam power, deserve the immediate and 
unremitting attention of the constituted authorities of the country. The fact 
that the number of these fatal disasters is constantly increasing, notwithstanding 
the great improvements which are everywhere made in the machinery employed 
and the rapid advances which have been made in that branch of science, show 
very clearly that they are in a great degree the result of criminal negligence on 
the part of those by whom the vessels are navigated, and to whose care and at- 
tention the lives and property of our citizens are so extensively entrusted. 

That the evils may be greatly lessened, if not substantially removed, by means 
of precautionary and penal legislation, seems to be highly probable ; so far there- 
fore as the subject can be regarded as within the constitutional purview of Con- 
gress, I earnestly recommend it to your prompt and serious consideration. 

I would also call your attention to the views | have heretofore expressed of 
the propriety of amending the constitution in relation to the mode of electing the 
President and the Vice President of the United States. Regarding it as all im- 
portant to the future quiet and harmony of the people, that every intermediate 
agency of the election of these officers should be removed, and that their eligi- 
hility should be limited to one term of either four or six years, I cannot too 
earnestly invite your consideration of the subject. 

Trusting that your deliberations on all the topics of general interest to which 
I have adverted, and such other as your more extensive knowledge of the wants 
of our beloved country may suggest, may be crowned with success, I tender 
you in conclusion, the co-operations whieh it may be in my power to afford 
them. ANDREW JACKSON. 

Washington, 24 Dec. 1833. 


—~—-- 
PRUSSIAN REVIEWS, AND CONFERENCE AT MUN- 
CHEN GRETZ. 

I returned here two days ago froma short military tour. On the 19th inst. 
the troops encamped at the foot of the Kreutsberg were reviewed hy Frederick 
William in person, and the sight was certainly a splendid one. ‘The spectacle 
was purely military ; there was none of that variety of equipage which, with us, 
a review at Hounslow assembles on the heath. There were, in fact, but few car- 
riages of any description on the greund, and still fewer civilians, at least to the 
eye, for no one is admitted to the camp of exercise unless in uniform. The 
number of men en the ground exceeded 20,000, consisting of the Guard, the 
Guard Landwehr, and the Ist and 2d corps of the Line. The troops were 
drawer up in three lines, and nothing could surpass the splendour of their appear- 
ance. J was particularly struck with a regiment of the Guards, which wears the 
Pussian pointed grenadier cap, with a metallic front, having the arms of Prussia 
in reltevo. This is, perhaps, one of the oldest military corffures in existence, be- 
ing mentioned by Hereditus as worn by a Phrygian nation, forming part of the 
invading army of Greece under Xerxes. ‘There was no cavalry on the ground 
that, for a matchless union of blood.and bone in the horses, and beauty and stat- 
ure inthe men, could be compared to our Household Brigade, or some of our 
Light Cavalry regiments ; but, for tactical instruction, the Prussian Horse occu- 
pies the first rank among the cavalries of Europe ; the men ride beautifully, 
and have the most perfect command ef seat and rein. Frederick William came 
on the ground, accompanied by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his 
son, Prince Albert, and a numerous and brilliant staff, among whom were a host 
of foreign officers. The great variety of uniforms of all nations, among which 
the British shone conspicuous, produced a picturesque effect. As the King rode 
along the lines, his melancholy counterance was lighted up by a martial expres- 
sion, and he appeared to look with conscious pride upon an army that certainly 
are indebted to him for their beautiful appearance. On presenting arms, the 
three lines marked the time by a movement of the feet, which had an imposing 
effect. The Prussian army is certainly a magnificent one: if it has a fault, it is 
that the men, taken as.a body, are too young; but their tactical instruction is of 
the first order, and they will cut out hard work for whoever has the luck to be 
opposed to them. Every movement was executed with the precision of clock- 
work, and the numerous foreign officers on the ground were loud in the expres- 
sion of their admiration. 

Berlin, though ene of the most magnificent cities in Europe, is uswally ¢riste; 
but at present it wears the most brilliant and animated appearance. Nothing can 
exceed the picturesque effect of the promenade of the Unter der Tenden of an 
afternoon—crowded as it is with military of every army, in their splendid uni- 
form, gazing on the line of carriages {containing all the beauty and fashion of 
the Prussian capital), that extends almost from one extremity to the other. 
Some of the carriages are drawn by four horses a-breast, which reminds you of 
the guadrige@ of the ancients. The non-arrival of the Emperor Nicholas has, 
however, caused great disappointment in the court circles; he has returned to 
his capital, and the affairs of the East are alleged as the reason of this alteration 
in his plans. The two Emperors, it is said, separated mutually pleased with 
each other, and even Metternich has been re-instated in the Czar’s good graces, 
at least judging from appearances, for Nicholas treated him with marked cor- 
diality. 


tizing ; the fact is, the sovereigns met merely to give their sanction to measures 
that had been resolved on long since. ‘The Emperor Nicholas having greatly 
admired an Austrian regiment of Hussars, the Emperor Francis appointed him 
its Colonel ; the Czar, in consequence, on the following morning appeared in the 
uniform of the corps, and, putting himself at its head, inarched past, and saluted 
the Austrian Emperor. 

So much for the Conferences at Munchen Gretz, on which the eyes of all 
Germans have been anxiously fixed. It is really amusing to listen to the hundred 
and one conjectures of the pseudo-politicians of this city. on the measures that 
have been adopted and on the probable mode of their application; but more 
amusing still are the profound lucubrations of the French press, and occasionally 
of our own, who denounce this meeting of the Military Sovereigns as the har- 


binger of a fierce erusade against Constitutional governments and liberal princi- | 


ples. Of the nature of the negutiations amongst the three powers, notwith- 


standing the mystery that enshrouds them, I am enabled, from a diplomatic | 
source, to furnish you with a tolerably accurate idea.—Ist. Measures relative to | 


the present Constitution of Germany have been definitively settled, though they 
will be far from partaking of that character of repression, which had been so 
generally announced. In fact it would have supposed in Metternich and Anci!lon, 
the two most astute diplomatists of the age, a profound ignorance of the natural 
progress of ideas, had they proceeded, with brutal violence, against facts which 
press them on every side and threaten every despotic resolution. Germany is 
not, it must be recollected, a collection of stupid and illiterate people, on whom 
Jaws contrary to the spirit of the age may be with impunity imposed. 
than any other people the Germans are enlightened, full of science, and pro- 
foundly animated with the love of liberty, the marked characteristic of our 
period. When the great powers of 1815 imagined the Constitutional organiza- 
tion of Germany, their object was more particularly to satisfy the feelings of the 
universities and the populations of the large towns, who had so nobiy seconded 
the war of independence. But now-a-days they mistrust the spirit of the towns, 
and the tendency of the universities. ‘They therefore seek to counterbalance 
this influence by the intervention of the peasantry ; for it must be known that, 
with few exceptions, the German peasant depends upon the great landed pro- 
prietor ; and by this means they hope to impart a new power to the aristocracy, 
whose action was sensibly decreasing ; and this will be accomplished by intro- 
ducing the vote “ par communes.” 

As to the press, each state will be left to take whatever measures it may deem 
proper, against the introduction or the publication of newspapers. No publicity 
will be given to these measures. What was formerly with the Holy Alliance a 
grand social question will be now regarded merely as one of police. There only 
therefore remains the question of German Nationality, considered uuder so 
different a point of view by the governments and the people. With the former, 
German nationality will be nothing more than a system of unity, which will 
throw into the hands of Metternich and of Ancillon the absolute disposition of 
the military force, and likewise, to a certain degree, the interior administration 
of the secondary states of Germany, Metternich further looks upon this sys- 
tem as a means of defence in case of a French invasion ; and by re-establishing 
the dignity of the Emperor of Germany, in the person of the Emperor Francis, 


another great point will be achieved; the federal Diet will be removed from | 


Frankfort to Vienna, and be more than ever under the jurisdiction of Austria, 
while her monarch by his new dignity becomes generalissimo of the army of the 
confederation. 

Such are the measures adopted for the interior administration of Germany 
The foreign policy of the three Northern Courts will, as I told you before, be 
purely defensive. The high contracting parties have adopted, as their leading 
principle of action, the niotto, “‘ Je Maintiendrai;” and it must be confessed, 
that for maintaining the statu quo, they have ample means, as the following state- 
ment of their military power will convince you :— 


Russia, active army, - - - - 500,000 
Austria - - - - - - 460.000 
Prussia - - - - - - 350,000 


German Confederation - : - - 


However, what with des parties de chasse, military reviews, des Thés | 
chez UImperatrice, operrs, and receptions, there was very little time for diploma- 


More | 


| disciplined soldiers, combining every military qualification to a degree such as 
| Europe never before contained, independently of the contingents of Holland and 
of Piedmont, the policy of whose Cabinets is identified with that of the North- 
| ern Powers. Still, with these gigantic military means, no overt act wil! be at- 
tempted against the Governmentiof Louis Philippe, which they are sensible is 
| the only one for the moment that can give to Europe the guarantee of the con- 
tinuance of peace. Their object is, therefore, purely conservative, and with 
| this view Metternich has conceived the idea of an Italian Confederation, under 
| the protection of Austria, upon the following bases :— 
| Ist. The integrity of the territory, and the actual constitution of every Ita- 
! lian state, will be guaranteed. 2d. The stipulation of a military contingent 
| from each state, to be placed under a common leader, i: the event of any revo- 
lutionary movement within, or foreign aggressions from without.—But, while 
adopting these precautionary measures, the contingency of a general war has 
been amply provided for. ‘The state of the military forces of the Three Great 
Powers, and of their allies, has been given in, and the plan of a general cam- 
paign definitively agreed upon; while the situation of France, the strength of | 
her forces both by sea and land, the number of men she could raise annually by | 
means of the conscription, the state of her frontier fortresses, &c. and the 
number of National Guards that are at present armed, and, above all, the rela- 
tive state of the political parties that at present divide her,—all this has been 
deeply meditated upon, and every precaution taken to ensure success by a grand 
simultaneous movement in the event of a war. In the meantime a military 
cordon sanitaire, to resist the contagion of the propagandi, will be drawn from the 
Alps to the Northern Ocean, and, at the first coup de canon fired in Europe, will | 
be marched forward on the French capital. 
—_——. 
RAILWAYS AND CANALS. | 
Of late it has been held out to the public, as an undoubted proposition, that 
the swift conveyance of boats along Canals is impracticable ; or, if practicable, | 
that it would be destructive of the Canal banks ; and that the swiftest convey- 
ance along Railways is much cheaper than any Canal conveyance. By innu- 
merable paragraphs in the newspapers, and articles in the periodical publications, 
the above proposition has been maintained to have been completely ascertained | 
by engineers. and men of science, who, it has been alleged, have demonstrated, | 





upen mathematical principles, and from the laws of matter and motion, that the 
most attainable and profitable speed of boats on Canals cannot exceed three 
miles an hour. 

The following facts, however, will prove to every one of common sense hew | 
egregiously these engineers and men of science have been inistaken, and how | 
much the public have been misled on these poiuts. 

First.—Three years’ experience on the Paisley Canal has proved that pas- | 
sengers can be conveyed along Canals, in light boats, and roomy and comfortable | 
cabins, at the rate of ten miles an hour, without damage to the Canal banks, at | 
fares of one penny per mile in the best cabin, and three farthings per mile in the | 
steerage. Let these fares be compared with the expense of carrying passengers | 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. ‘The fares in the best Railway | 
coaches are nearly three times as much as those in the best cabin of the canal | 
boats, and the very lowest fare on the Railway, at a much reduced speed, is 
three-half-pence per mile, in an open and uncovered waggon, exposed to wind | 
and rain, and the steam and smoke of the engine. ‘This is just double the fare | 
in a covered cabin by the Canal boats, going at the rate of ten miles an hour. 

It must not be imagined that such an excess in the expense of Railway tra- 
velling goes into the pockets of the Railway proprietors, for such is not the fact 
By the latest report of the Manchester and Liverpool Company, the carriage of 
each passenger costs the Railway Company, themselves, 2s. 10 1-2d fora dis- 
tance of 30 miles. This alone amounts to upwards of one penny per mile be- 
fore the Railway Company get any return for the use of the Railway. The dare 
outlay on the Railway is, indeed, nearly 50 per cent. higher than the dotal fare 
on the Canal. 


each passenger by the Railway is the above sum of 2s. 10 1-2d. for 30 miles, 

which is per mile, - - - - - ‘ . - ld 
The proportion of best cabin and second cabin passengers on 

the Paisley canal, are one-fifth of best cabin passengers at ld per 

mile, and four-tifths of second cabin passengers at three farthings 

per mile. The average total fare on the Canal is, therefore 16- 

20ths of a penny per mile, - - - - - . 0d 


16-20ths 


than the hare outlay on the Railway. The Canal Companies can thus afford to 
carry, and actua!ly do carry, passengers at the speed of 10 miles an hour, at 
rates that would be not only unprotitable, but actually ruinous to Railway Com- 
panies. 





has, according to the Reports of the Directors, been regularly increasing ; where- 
as the expense to the Cana! Company has been as regularly decreasing. 

The natural consequence of these facts has been the progressive falling away 
of Passengers on the Liverpool railway, and the progressive increase of passen- 
gers hy the Paisley Canal, as will appear from the following table, shewing the 
average number of daily passengers on the Railway and on the Canal :— 


Being a decrease of 300 in the average daily number on the Railway, and an 
increase of 429 in the average daily number on the Canal 
The increase of passengers, by similar swift boats lately established on the 
Preston, Lancaster and Kendal, and Forth, and Clyde and Union Canals, has 
been equally rapid, or rather more so; and on the Paisley Canal, during the 
months of July and August, the daily average was upwards of 1000 pas- 
sengers. 
This result is not attributable merely to an increase in the number of boats, or 
in the number of trips, but in a great measure to the fact of the boats being bet- 
ter filled in consequence of the increased comfort, speed, and economy of canal 


| 
| 


A short calculation will make this evident.—the average outlay m conveying | 


3-20ths. | 


Being seven-twentieths of a penny per mile, or very nearly 50 per cent. less | 


But, moreover, the expense to the Railway Company of carrying passengers | 


Railway Canal. | 
Average number daily in 1831, - - - 1297 258 
Do. in 1832, - - - 977 476 
Do. in first six months of 1833, - . : 947 687 


commendation to a person in London, who purchased them for £1,400, and they 
have since been sold for considerably more. 

Bourmont is said to have acquired enormous wealth by the capture of Algiers, 
the greater part of which he has invested inthe British and American Funds, 
those of France, not being thought quite safe for the purpose. 

Epitaph.—The following is copied verbatim et literatim from the church-yard 
of Ereall-Magna, near Wellington, Saiop :— 

Elizabeth the wife of Richard Backlamb passed to eternity on Sunday 21 May 
1797 in the 71st year of her age. 

Richard Backlamb the antespouse Uxurioua was interred here 27 Jan 
in his 84 year. 

When terrestrial all in Chaos shall Exhibit effervescence 

Then celestial virtu’s in their most Refulgent Brilliant essence 

Shall with beaming Beauteous Radiance thro’ the Ebullition shine, 

‘Transcending to Glorious Regions Beatifical, sublime 

Human power, absorbed deficient, to delineate such Effulgent Lasting Sparks 

Where honest plebeians ever, shall have presidence o’er ambiguous great 

Monarchs. 


: 1806 


Major Napier, brother to Admiral miei about to take command of a regi- 
ment of 1,000 men, tobe called ‘ a. and will proceed at 
once to Lisbon. 


A large portion of the Germans who emfgrate to England for a limited period, 
and endeavour to realise a little money by fhe invitation to “ buy a boom,” are 
now returning to their own country in the/ neighbourhood of Frankfort, each of 
them having 5 or 6 sovereigns in pocket, which according to their habits of 
frugality, is enough for their sustenation at their humble homes during the 
winter. 

At a new theatre in the suburbs, called ‘‘in honour of the other immortal 
bard—the Shakspeare,” one of the chief attractions is horsemanship. 

British Museum.—A new room has been just built and finished at the British 
Museum, on the ground floor, opposite the passage leading from the old galleries 
of antiquities to the late additional gallery. This room is intended to be 
appropriated to Egyptian antiquities, a few of which, bought at Sotherby’s sale 
some time ago, are placed in an adjoining apartment. ‘The new room is lofty and 
of a moderate length and breadth, lighted from above to show the figures to be 
deposited there to greater advantage. Near the statue of Sir Joseph Bauks, in 


| the entrance to the Museum, is now a fine one of Shakspeare, similar to that 


which is in the vestibule of Drury-lane theatre. 


An Actor Condemning Himself.—The tragedy of Othello was performed at 
Cambridge theatre, for the purpose of introducing Mr. Stafford Smith as Othello, 
and Mr. Reynolds as Jago. At the conclusion Mr. Smith was loudly called for. 
He said he thought they had seen enough of him in the course of the evening ; 
he was aware he had made a total failure. He had given but a school boy's 
reading to the part—a mere water-colour sketch. If he had succeeded he 


| meant to have tried Richard the Third, but, as he had failed, he took his leave 


of the stage for ever; he should never appear before them again. He felt 
himself totally unequal to the task, but he had done his best (cries of “* Bravo ! 
live and learn,’’) ** Exactly so,’”’ and he therefore would take his leave. 


Dautan, the celebrated French caricaturist, has just returned to Paris from 
| London, having enriched his portfolio with sketches of the Earl of S——, Count 
d’'O——y, R——s the poet, and various other remarkable personages, whos: 
portraits are Just now attracting crowds to the window of Susse, in the Pas- 
sage des Panorawas 


Mr. Montgomery Martin has in the press (dedicated by special permission to 
the King), a complete and elaborate national work on the Colonies of the Brit- 
ish Empire, which has occupied the author several years in preparing, while 
personally visiting the Colonies to collect information. Volume the first, com 
prising the British possessions in Asia, will appear in January. 


| Empress of Russia.—One of the first dancers in Europe is said to te the 
| wife and illustrious consort of the great Autocrat of the North, who is so de- 
votedly fond of the recreation as to join in the dance every night throughout the 
year, either with the select members of the household, or at the state balls of 
the Imperial! Court. Her Majesty was the Princess Royal of Prussia, for whom 
| was Invented the popular pas of the guloppe. a dance now interdicted to the 
Empress by the physicians of St. Petersburgh. 


Che Army. 


War- Office, Oct. 8. —The h. p. of the undermentioned officers has been can- 
celled from the 8th inst. inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted allowance 
for their commissions :—Lt. W. Grindley h.p. 17th Ft.; Lt. J. A. Cooper, h.p 
7th Light Drags; Lt. F. B. Rocke, hp. 24th Light Drags.; Lt. W. Spurrel, bh 9 
25th Ft.; Lt. N. H. J. Westby, h.p. unatt.; Quartermaster John Wilkie, hp 
| 2ist Ft.: Lt. Hon. W. Lake, h.p. 7th Ft.; Lt. C. Jack, h.p. 78th Ft.; Brevet 

Maj. H. C. F. Hulsemann, Capt. h.p. Ist Light Inf. Batt. King’s German Legion; 
| Ens. J. Ramsay, h.p. 4th Ft. The h-p. of the undermentioned officer has been 
| cancelled from the Istof April, 1833, inclusive, he having accepted a commuted 
allowance for his commission: 2d Lt. M. C. Chase, h.p. 23d Ft. Paymaster 
M. Johnson of the 3d Light Drags. has been allowed to retire from the service, 
receiving a commuted allowance for his commission. 
| War-Office, Oct. 11, 1833.—2d Regt. of Life Gds.. Quartermaster J. Carr to 

be Adj. with the rank of Cornet and Sub-Lt. v. Wainwright, dec.—4th Regt. of 
| Light Drags: J. E. Lyon, Gent, to be Cor. by pur, v. Dalgleish. prom.—12th 
| Serg.-Maj. J. Westmore to be Quartermaster v. White, dec.—Ist 


| 
} 


| Light Drags : 
| Regt. of Ft.: Hon. C. D. Plunkett to be Ens. by pur. v. Sturges, who rets.— 
| 17th Do.: Lt. A Lockheart to be Capt. by pur. v. Edwards, who rets.; E.W.To- 
| bin to be Lt. by pur. v. Lockhart; J. Staywell, Gent., to be Ensign by pur.— 
| 49th Do.: A. Campbell, Gent., tobe Assistant-Surgeon v. Doherty. deceased. — 

52d Do.: Lt. G. C. Swan to be Capt. by pur. v. Lord C. J. F. Russell, prom.; 

Ens. R. Twopeny to be Lt. by pur. v. Swan; E. Gough, Gent. to be Ens. by 
| pur. v. Twopeny.—55th Do.: Lt. J. P. Walsh, from h. p. 6th Foot to be Lt. v. 
| Poe. cashiered by the sentence of a Genera] Court Martial.—S84th Do.: Lt. H. 


conveyance, as will appear from the following table of the average numbers of | B. Clarke to be Capt. without pur. v. Dale, dec.; Ens. W. H. Kelly to be Lt., 


passengers on each trip on the Paisley Canal :— 


DURING 
1830, 4 Trips daily, 25 Passengers each trip 
1831, 8 do 32 do do 
1832, 14 do 34 do do 
DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 
1833, 18 do 45 do do 


These light and swift iron passage boats have not yet been established on the 
different canals, and river navigations, between Liverpool and Manchester 
When this takes place the progressive decrease of passengers by that Railway 
will assuredly go on more rapidly than ever, and the question between Railway 
and Canal conveyance will be settled beyond all doubt or dispute. — Glasgow pap. 

—f>— 


Sunmiary. 


| The Duke of Wellington, it is understood, will remain a fortnight longer at 
| Walmer Castle, with a party now on a visit to his grace. In consequence of 
| numerous applications received by the Duke, he has deemed it necessary, it is 
| said, to prevent trouble and farther importunities, to have a lithographic letter 
| prepared, announcing that ‘he holds no communication with the Jrish govern- 
} ment.” 

The grand autumnal review of the Prussian troops, which takes place this 
month, will be on an extensive scale, as great preparations have been made to 
render itas magnificent as possible. In addition to the Emperor of Austria and 

; Russia, and the duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Wellington, and several other 
| distinguished military characters have received invitations frum the King of Prus- 
sia tobe present. The number of troops to be reviewed will amount to 80,000 
| men, at least. 





We understand that the recent visit of Lord Auckland, the Presidept of the 
Board of Trade, to the Contizent, was occasioned by his wish to investigate 
thoroughly on the spot the effect of the recent Custom-house regulations of the 
| government of Prussia on our commercial transactions on the Continent. We 
| understand from our mercantile friends, that these regulations are found to be 

very injurious. Lord Auckland's attention, while he was abroad, was most as- 
| sidaously directed to the subjects connected with his official situation 


| 


The London soap-manufacturers have resolved that a reduction of 2£ per ton 
should take place in the price of soap. 


A few days ago some children were playing in the Kent-road, near Blackheath, 


| amusing themselves with making grottos of oyster-shells, and, in order to give 


effect, one of the children went home and begged of his mother to let him have 


lumber, to adorn their grotto. 


were placed on each side of the grotto. Ina short time a Jew dealer came by, 


for them; the children refused, and said that they belonged to their parenis. The 


Jew at last offered 5s. but was still refused, and at last went to their parents and | 


| offered 10s. but the extreme eagerness of the Jew excited some suspicion that 


the old pictures were of more value than was suspected, and this was confirmed 


when the Jew offered 51. 5s. for them, which was also refused The next day 
| the father of the children took the pictures to Mr. Angerstein, at Blackheath, to 


210,000—1,520,000 | inquire if they were of any value, and that gentleman gave him a letter of re- 


two old pictures that were lying about the house, and considered but as useless | 
This was readily granted, and the old pictures | 


and after looking at the pictures for some time he offered to give the children 6d. | 


| vy. Clarke: Ens. G. Balwin, from h. p. unatt. to be Ens. v. Kelly —87th Do 
Maj. W. Gammel, from h. p. unatt. to be Maj. v. Lord C. Wellesley, who exchs 
| —Rifle Brigade: Lt. W. Crosbie to be Capt. by pur. v. Ramsbottom, who rets.; 
12d Lt. K. W. Young to be Ist Lt. by pur. v. Crosbie; Hon. H. E. H. Gage to 
2d Lt. by pur. v. Young.—3d West India Regt.: Capt. M. O'Keeffe, from h. p 
| unatt. to be Capt. v. Hevley, who rets.—Unattached : Capt. Lord C. J. F. Rus- 
| sell, from the 52d Foot to be Maj. by pur.; Lt. A. C. Sterling, from the 3d 
| Drag. Gds. to be Capt. by pur—Memoranda: Maj. W. H. Robinson, h. p. unatt. 
| has been allowed to ret. from the service, by the sale of an unatt. com., he being 
about to proceed to the colonies as a settler.—The dates of Cor. Peters’ appoint- 
| ment to the 7th Drag Gds. and of Lt. Austen's promotion in the 71st Foot. are 
27th and not 20th Sept. as stated in the Gazette of 27th ult. 
| War-Office, Oct. 18.—3d Regt. of Drag. Gids: Cor. J. Nugent, to be Lt. by 
| pur., v. Stirling, prom. ; E. Dyson, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Nugent.—4th 
| Drag. Gds: Ens. B. Wodehouse, from the 76th Regt. of Ft., tobe Cor. by pur., 
|v. Mitchill, who rets—Ist Regt. of Ft: Staff-Surg. J. Bell, from the h. p., to 
| be Sure., v. R. W. Sandford, placed upon h. p.—9th I*t : Paymaster R. Biuntish, 
| from the h. p. of the 10th Ft., to be Paymaster, v. RK. Walton, dismissed by the 
sentence of a general court-martial.—I1lth Do: Lt. E. 8S. Farmer to be Capt 
by pur., v. Bell, who rets.; Ens. L. A. Boyd, to be Lt. by pur., v. Farmer; W, 
| Browne, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Boyd. —23d Do: Sec. Lt. J. O. E. Tucker 
| to be First Lt. by pur., v. Stanley, prom. ; P. Gough, Gent., to be Sec. Lt. by 
pur., v. Tucker.—25th Do: Capt. Hon. A. J. C. Villiers, from the RI. Regt. of 
Horse Gds ,to be Capt. by pur., v. Morris, who rets.—55th Do: Ens. W. Glo- 
ver, from the 89th Rezgt. of Ft., to be Lt. by pur., v. Walsh, who rets.—58th 
| Do: Capt, G. Varlo, from the 76th Regt. of F't., to be Capt., v. Fenwick, who 
exchs. ; Ens. E. Wormington, from the h. p. of the 4th Regt. of Ft., to be Ens., 
| y. Hutchinson, prom. in the RI. Af. Corps. —63d Do: Lt. A. C. Pole to be Capt 
| by pur., v. Neilly, who rets.—To be Lts.:—Ens. H. ‘T. Crompton, from the 
| 99th Regt. of Ft., without pur., v. Bowles, who rets.; Ens. E. S. T. Swyny, 
! from the 99th Regt., by pur., v. Tharp, who rets.; Ens. H. J. Swyny, by pur., 
| vice Pole. —To be Ensign by purchase :—Robert Ladbrooke Day, Gent., vice 
Swyny.—To be Adjt.: Lt. J. P. Jones, v. Pole, prom.—64th Ft.: Lt. T. L 
Butler. from the 77th Regt. of Ft.,to be Lt. v. Garnier, who eachs.—76th Ft. : 
Capt. T. L. Fenwick, from the 58th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt, v. Varlo, who 
excns.; H. Brewster, gent. to be Ens. by pur, v. Wodehouse, app. to the 4th 
Drag. Gds.—77th Ft.- Lt. F. Garnier, from the 64th Regt. of Ft. tobe Lt., v. 
| Butler, who exchs.—84th Ft. : Ens. R. Proctor, from the h. p. of the 59th Regt 
| of Ft., tobe Ens. v. Purdon, prom. in the RI. Af. Col. Corps.—87th Ft. : Capt 
| J. Bowes, to be Maj. by pur. v. Gammel who rets. ; Capt. J. Bagwell, from the 
h. p. of the Ist Garr. Batt. to be Capt. v. W. Hutchinson, who exchs., rec. the 
| diff.; Lt. M. Maxwell, to be Capt., by pur. v. Bowes; Sec. Lt. L. H. Beau- 
clerk, to be Ist. Lt. by pur. v. Maxwell; C. H. J. Rich, gent., to be Sec. Lt. 
by pur. v. L. H. Beauclerk.—89th Ft : W. A. Devaynes, gent. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Glover, prom. in the 55th Regt. of Ft.—99th F't.—To be Ens. hy pur. 
H. A. Ouvry, gent., v. Swyny, prom. in the 63d Regt. of Ft.; T. J. Bowles, 
gent., v. Crompton. prom. in the 63d Regt. of Ft.—RI. Af. Col. Corps. —T°o be 
Lts. without pur.: Ens. P. Purdon, from the 84th Regt. of Ft. v. Smellie, who 
resigns.; Ens. H. Hutchinson, from the 58th Regt. of Ft. v. Fearon, app. to the 
63d Regt of F:—Memoranda.—The Christian names of Lt. Eagar, of the 31st 
Regt. of Ft. are Robert John.—The app. of Hosp.-Asst. T. Pearson, to be 
Asst.-Surg. in the 17th Regt. of Ft., on the 28th September, 1832, has not 
| taken place. 
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rets.; Cor. C. Sparling to be Lt. by pur. v. Wood; R. D. Campbell, Gent. to be Cor. | 
by p. me. ey Rest. of Ft.---Biev. M. R. Mullen to be Maj. without pur. | 
v. Wetherell i 


Hastings.—25th Do.—Capt. Hon. S. Hay, from the h. p. unatt. to be Capt. v. A. J. | 
C. Villiers, who exchs.—35th Do.-- Hon, D. 8, Erskine to be Ens. by pur. v. Brock- | 
man, who rets,—47th Ft.: Ens. J. Sutton, to be Lt., by pur. v. Taylor, who rets. ; 
T. H. Atkinson, gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Sutton.—56th Ft.: Ens. D. Le Geyt, 
from the h. p. of the 96th Regt. of Ft. to be Ens. v. Blackburne, app. to the $dth 
Regt. of Ft.—65th Foot. : Eus. J. Smith, to be Lt. by pur. v. Palmer, who rets; P. 
D. Stokes, gent., te be Ens. by pur., v. Smith.—84th Ft. : Ens. A. Coape, to be Lt. 
by pur., v. Robe, prom. in the 87th Regt. of Ft.—To be Ens., by pur.: R. Lovelocke 
Coxe, gent., v. Proctor, who rets; F. D. Lumley, gent., v. Coape.— 85th F1.: Ens. J. 
Blackburne, from the 56th Regt., to be Ens., y. Ramsay, app. Adjt.; Ens Alexander 
Ramsay, to be Adjt. v Lt. and Adjt. M*Fadden, who resigns ree. a commutation.— 
87th Do—Lt. F. H. Robe, from the 84th Regt. of Ft., to be Capt, by pur., v. Bagwell, 
who rets.--96th Do—Lt.-Col. J. M'Caskil!, from the h. p. of the 89th Regt. of Ft.,to 
be Lt.-Col., v. Vanghan, dee.— Office of Crdnance, Oct. 21,--R|. Regt. of Art.—Sec.- 
Lt. W. 8. Payne to be First Lt., v. Cleeve, dec.; Sec. Capt. W. Saunders, to be 
Capt., v. Maling, ret.; First-Lt. J. A* Wilson, to be Sec, Capt., v. Saunders ; Sec.- 
Lt. Walter R. Gilbert, to be First Li». Wilson; First-Lt. and Adjt. C. R. Dickens | 
to be See, Capt.—Corps of RI. Eng — ers.--Sec.-Lt, W. Yolland to be Frst-Lt., v. | 
Alexander, retired. 





| 
~~» | 
ANNIVERSARY OF ST. ANDREWS’ SOCIETY. | 

The members of this old and respectable Institution celebrated their Anni- | 
versary on Saturday last at the City Hotel, honoured with the company of the | 
Mayor of the city, the President of tie German, St. George's, St. Patrick’s, and 
French Benevolent Societies; and also, late Chief Justice Tucker, of New- 
foundland, Dr. Wovlcot and Mr. Jones, of Demerara, and other distinguished 
characters, among whom we were happy to observe Washington Irving. The | 
evening passed off delightfully, and the company felt much indebted to the | 
managers for having provided the best musical talent in the city. ‘The dinner and | 
wines were excellent, and Mr. Jennings is entitled to much credit for his uniform | 
attention, and ample provision, as well as for the style in which he displayed 
them 

Atthe preparatory meeting on the 14th ult. the following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year, and took their appropriate seats at table. 

President—David Hadden. Furst Vice President—Hugh Maxwell. Second 
Vice Presulent—Gideon Pott. Managers—John Napier, Robert Dyson, Andrew 
Mitchell, W. H. Maxwell, James Auchincloss, William Whitewright. Treasurer | 
—John J. Palmer. Secretary—John Campbell. Assistant Secretary—Robert | 
Gillespie. Physician—Dr. John B. Stevenson. Chaplains—Rev. A. Stark, 
Dr. William C. Brownlee. Committee of Accounts—George Laurie, John B. 
Fleming, Robert Halliday, Join Graham, Robert Gracie. Standing Commit- 
tee—A.S. Garr, David I. Boyd, James Hay, John Lang. Committee of Instal- 
ment—Jvohn Macgregor, Jr. William Stewart. 

On the removal of the cloth, the President of the Society gave the follow- 
ing toasts, each succeeded by appropriate vocal and instrumental music. At 
the proper time, the conipany was addressed, and the Society of St. Andrew 
highly complimented by the Mayor, by the Presidents of each of the societies 
represented, and by Chief Justice Tucker. We regret that we have not copies 
of each, as they would add much to the interest of our account of the cele- 
bration, which, on no former occasion, was there ever a finer display of talent 
and good feeling. 

We now proceed to give the regular toasts, and as many of the volunteers 
as we could obtain. 

1. ‘The Day and a’ who honour it 

2. The Land o' Cakes 

2. The Land we live in. 

4. The King. 

5. The President. 

6. Wallace and Bruce—names dear to Scotland and to Liberty 

7. To the memory of Wasbington and Hamilton—their country’s greatness, | 
their best eulogium 

8 The Parish Schools of Scotland—simple in their structure, but important } 
in their results. 

9. The memory of Sir Walter Scott—the boast of his country and the admi- | 
ration of the world 

10. The bonnie lasses o° the twa’ worlds. 

11. Auld lang syne— We'll take a cup o’ kindness.”’ 

12. *\ Our motto’—Relieve the distressed; a heart to feel and a hand to | 
five 

13. May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ us all | 

By the President— j 

The governor and State of New York 

The Mayor and City of New York. 

The St. George's, St. Patrick’s, German and French Benevolent Societies, | 
and their esteemed representatives who now honour us with their presence. | 

By Mr. Hone, President of the German Society—Industry, perseverance and | 
good morals, the characteristics which render the natives of Scotland good citi- 
zens wherever they go. 

By Mr. Sagory, President of the French Benevolent Society—The continued 
inion of the Societies, here represented ; may they always co-operate in the 
grand olect of relief to the distressed ; and may their exertions raise the unfor- 
tunate of their respective nations to the condition of useful citizens of thisgreat | 
Republic, under whose Eagle wings, men of all nations find protection, succour | 
and repose. | 

By Joseph Fowler, Esq. President of St. George's Society—The Society of 
Friends of Foreigners in distress ; an association which from its humane ob- 
ject has been most appropriately termed a bond of uniun, which neither national 
contests, nor the differences of political opinions have ever been able to dissolve. 

By Mr. Caldwell, President of St. Patrick's Society—May the Sons of Saint 
Andrew, Saint Patrick, Saint George, and Saint Harman, be ever united in bonds 
of socia! good fellowship with their brethren of Tammany, as they are this 
evening 

By Dudley Persse, Secretary of St. Patrick’s Society—Lovely women, whe- | 
ther in Scotia’s tartan, or Erin's green—may they ever be blessed by the love 
and respect of their countrymen 

By D. Hadden, Esq.—Our distinguished guest, Henry Alexander Tucker, 
Esq. late Chief Justice of Newfoundland 

By Mr. J. Auchincloss—** Home !"—The savage of the Rocky mountains 
owns its charms—can Scotchmen be less true to nature than the red man? 

By H. Maxwell, Ist Vice President—The memory of Archibald Gracie. 

By Mr. Pott, 2d Vice-President—The memory of Burns, and his brother 
Scott—the one, the sweetest bard that ever sang in Scotia's strains ; the other, 

me of the brightest stars in the Literary world. 

By W.H. Maxwell—The annals of Scotland, not less illustrious by the deeds 
of her heroes, than the fame of her scholars. | 

The President read a note from Coi. Gamble, regretting that indisposition de- 
prived him of the honour of dining with the Society. He enclosed the fol- 
lowing sentiment 

“The St. Andrews’ Society of the State of New York, instituted for objects | 
purely beuevolent, the surest guarantee of its honourable continuance.” } 

By Mr. Halliday—The memory of the Rev. Doctor Alex. McLeod—our late 
learned, eloquent and amiable chaplain | 

By J. ©. Montgomery—The land we live in; may those who may select it as 
the country of their aduption, never be disappointed in their hopes ; that it will | 


| 
| 








be a republic in fact, as well as in name. 

By H. Craig, Esg—The Members of St. Andrew's Society—exemplary for 
moral worth, and attachment to the laws and constitutions of their adopted 
country 
_ By Mr. Johnston—Admiral Napier, our countryman, to whose brilliant exploits 
the Portuguese are mainly indebted for the prospect of deliverance from the 
most degrading despotism—:ay the good work to which he has lent his powerful 
tid, be speedily consummated 

By Mr. George Laurie—Capt. John Ross, and his intrepid associates in the 
Arctic expedition: while we rejoice in their return to their native land, we see 
in them, with honest pride, what Scotchmen can achieve, when couragé and per- | 
severance are the requisites 

By R. Dyson—Capt. Ross, a son of Scotia; the intrepid explorer of the Arc- 
tic Region 


By John Graham—The health of the noble and generous Capt. Back, and 
his brave Companions—may their secondary object be crowned with complete 
uccess 

By J. Lang—The noble, intelligent and patriotic sons of Scotia, whose feel- 
ngs when called into action, excite the admiration of the world 

By Wm. H. Maxwell—Mrs. Wood, the first English vocalist living 

Mr. Maxwell introduced this toast with a few very appropriate remarks, in 
which he adverted to the fact of Mrs. Wood's having, unsolicited, sent the So- | 
lety a handsome donation. This it appears, was not done by the celebrated 
yOcalist in her capacity as a professional person, but as a Scotchwoman, thereby | 
vincing a propriety and good feeling, which was duly appreciated by the Com- | 
any, and acknowledged by hearty applause. 
By Col. Alexander Hamilton—The health of one of the oldest members of 
t. Andrew’s Society—the venerable John Lang, of the editor corps ; may he | 
png live to enjoy the respect of his fellow citzens, for his uniform consistency | 

d political integrity ; having ever endeavoured to protect the dignity of the laws | 
om the violence of illegitimate combinations, or the chance misrule of impas- | 
joned prejudices 


By Dr. Bartlett. —The Isabella, the ship which happily rescued Capt. Ross 





































War- Office, Oct.—6th Regt. of Drag. Gds.—Lt. F, Browne to be Adj. v. Hebson, | and his brave companions, thereby rendering that illustrious name again cele- 
who res. the Adj’cy only.—15th Do.—Lt. A J Wood to be Capt. by pur. v Baird, who | brated in the annals of American Discove 


ry. 
By John Graham.—Mr. Thom the Scottish Sculptor. The extraordinary 


, dec.; Lt. R. Blackin to be Capt. v. Mullen; Ens, J. W. H. Hastings |,R¢t!ormances of his chisel are only equalled by those that distinguish the pen of 
to be Lt. v. Blackin; Gent. Cad. F. R. Mein, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. v. the immortal Bard who furnished the subject for the first effort of his genius. 


The following were among the volunteers : 
Good Humour—It lessens the sufferings of humanity more than thousands 
of gold and silver. 
Masic—I: stills the stormy passions, soothes the irritable feelings, and ele- 
vates the sensual mind. ; 
Education—Where “the Schoolmaster is abroad,”’ sound morals and pure re- 
ligion will flourish. 
St. Andrews’ Pensioners—‘ Puir bodies!” While we enjoy “the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,”’ may we not forget their wants. 
The land of our adoption—Scotchmen Jove her partialities and admire her 
institutions. 
Charity—Let her have a rail-road to every heart. 
Anniversary Song, for St. Andrew's Day, sung at the City Hotel. 
THE THISTLE GREEN. 
BY J. GRAHAM. 
Air—Forty-Second’s March 
The thistle green, the thistle green, 
How stately and how braw, man, 
Amang the flowers a blooming queen, 
It towers aboon them a’ man. 


called the Napier Regiment of Highlanders. With such foreign aid as this, 
Dom Pedro's cause must be hopeless indeed if he does not prevail. He has, 


| clearly, but little strength among his own countrymen. From a letter which has 


just been published from the American, Consul at Lisbon, it appears that Pedro 
had not three days’ provisions left when he sallied out of Lisbon, so that his 
march, which has been so successful, was compulsory. 





We insert, as usual, the Message of the President to Congress entire, as it 
exhibits the best expose of the state of the nation. Every one must rejoice at 
the prosperity that still continues to crown this happy country. 

The North-eastern boundary question with Great Britain is still undecided ; 
but the President states that— 

‘‘A negotiation upon that subject has been renewed since the close of the 
last Congress, and a proposition has been submitted to the British Government 
with the view of establishing, in conformity with the resolution of the Senate, 
the line designated by the ‘Treaty of 1783.” 

This, we imagine, means that the decision of the King of the Netherlands has 
been set aside, and that the two parties are now negotiating upon the original 
basis, namely, that of the ‘l'reaty. We do not regret this, for the line established by 
the Arbiter was satisfactory to neither party. To Great Britain it could.not be 
satisfactory, since it left her frontier line exposed, and brought that of the United 





Where’er the thistle sheds its bloom, 
The chain draps frae the slave man, 
The tyrant sinks into his tomb, 
And victory crowns the brave man. 


It blooms where Ossian poured the lay, 
To Fingal’s mighty spear, man, 
Where Dinmark fled from gallant Hay, 
And Rome herself did fear, man. 
O’er scenes where Bruce and Wallace led, 
Where freedom hymns their praise man, 
The thistle rears its lofty head 
’Mid glory’s brightest rays, man. 
And still at freedom’s sacred word, 
Where’er its bloom is shed, man, 
Auld Scotia o’er it, draws her sword, 
And haps it wi’ her plaid, man. 
That Caledonia’s emblem flower, 
May bloom on glory’s field, man, 
To freedom, still in dangers’ hour, 
A shelter and a shield, man. 
Our bauld, our native mountain strain, 
We'll chant baith leud and lang, man, 
And blythly o’er and o’er again, 
Our sweet, our melting sang. man. 
To Scotia’s thistle proudly spread, 
Forever may it wave, man: 
The freeman’s pride, the tyrant’s dread, 
The glory o’ the brave, man. 


—~—. 
OPENING OF THE LEGISLATURE OF UPPER CANADA. 
York, Tuesday, Nov. 19, 1833. 
This day, at three o'clock, his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor proceeded 
in the usual State, from the Government House, and was pleased to open the 
Session of the Legislature with the following 
SPEECH: 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

1 feel assured that | have every reason to congratulate you on the favourable 
prospects of the several Districts with whose interests you are particularly con- 
nected: and on the progressive advances which the Province is making in all 
that constitutes a flourishing community. 

Although the recent Emigration has not proved so extensive as you were led 
to anticipate from the number of Settlers located last year, yet the Country 


| cannot but derive essential benefit from the property invested by the Emigrants 


of this season, which far exceeds tlie capital transferred to the Province during 


| any corresponding period 


The information fou have acquired ef the statistical changes rapidly taking 


| place, and of the energy to be displayed by tWe-tmhabitants of severa! Districts in 


profiting by Lakes and Rivers to improve their communications, enables you to 
judge correctly of the capacity and actual resources of the Colony ; and I am 
persuaded that you wil! concur with me in the opinion, that were they sufficiently 
known and appreciated, the Parent State would be encouraged to regard this fer- 
tile Country as an asylum for a large portion of her present redundant population, 

ud to adopt an extensive system of Emigration: which, with prudent regula- 
tions, could not fail to ameliorate the condition of the labouring classes, promote 
the welfare of the Province, and increase her own commercial prosperity. 

I shall transmit to you the Report I have received from the Arbitrators ap- 
pointed under the British Act of the 3d of George the 4th, to ascertain the pro- 
portion of Duties which Upper Canada is entitled to claim. You will perceive 
from the award of the majority of the Arbitrators, that it has been determined 
that one-third of the Duties levied in Lower Canada on Goods introduced by 
sea, shall be paid to this Province for the four years from the first of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty two. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly . 

I have directed the Accounts of the current year, and Estimates, to be pre- 
pared for your examination ; and, also, in compliance with an address, last Ses- 
sion, the detailed Accounts of the Casual and Territorial Revenue from the first 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty one, the period to which 
they were last completed, for your information. 

Honourable Gentlemen, and Genilemen: 
The important subject of public Education, which has in several Sessions 


| occupied much of your attention, demands your early notice and consideration ; 


particularly the questions which relate tu the revision of the system of Town- 
ship Schools—the application of the proceeds of sales of School Lands for the 
support of superior District Schools—and the requisite extension of the Royal 
Charter under which the University is at present established. With respect 
to these points, and to the immediate course which you may suggest to ensure 
the opening of the University, sanctioned by Charter framed on more com- 
prehensive principles than tiat which has been granted, there can be no doubt 


| that asthe Province is fully prepared to reap the benefits which were intended 
| to be conferred on it by the establishment of King’s College 


His Majesty 
will readily give effect te any measure proposed by you regarding its future 
government, and the appropriatron of School Lands, that may tend to promote 
the purposes of the Institution ; or add to the advantage which the Colony, un- 
der the blessing of Providence enjoys, by facilitating the diffusion of Education 
among all classes 





On the last page will be found the Prospectus of the ensuing volume of this 
paper—also that of the Emigrant. Persons wishing to subscribe for either will 
oblige us by forwarding their names as early as convenient, in order that we may 
be enabled to make the necessary arrangement for printing the requisite number 
of papers. Those intending to subscribe will, by sending forward their names 
immediately,be supplied with the next three orintervening numbers without charge. 
We make this small sacrifice in order to bring the date of the subscription to a 
convenient period, the first of the year. 

> Will the papers with which we exchange have the goodness to copy or 
notice the Prospectus, together with the name of the nearest resident agent. 








Died, at Philadelphia, on Wednesday morning, 4th Dec. after a short illness, Mr 
Forman C. Robbins, of the firm of Geo. W. Richards & Co., a native of this city, in 
the 3st. vear of his age. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 5 a 5} per cent. 
PENIS AILIBILOYX 
TENE ADBIONW,. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1833. 


Since our last we have been without later arrivals from England; but the 








Dromio has reached Boston from St. Ubes, by which the accounts from Lisbon | 


are brought down to the 24th of October 

It appears that the forces of Dom Pedro were still successful, having driven 
their opponents upon Santarem, at which place they took up a position. Prepa- 
rations were making to attack them there with every probability of success, not- 
withstanding Miguel still out-numbered his opponents. Such is the advantage 
exercised by well-disciplined troops over raw levies. Santarem is the position 
which was occupied by Massena when the Duke of Wellington threw himself 
Into the Torres Vedras and effectually defended Lisbon. If, then, the troops of 
Miguel have been driven along the high road from Lisbon as far as Santarem, 
it is probable that the forces of Pedro have possessed themselves of the celebrated 
passes ; and by a parity of reasoning we may assume they will be able to defend | 
Lisbon from that point, according to the example of the illustrious Duke. Should 
this prove to be the fact—of which, however, for want of the official details and | 
a knowledge of the localities of the country, we are by no means certain—it will | 
be an important advantage gained by the invaders. Reinforcements continue to | 
be sent from England, and Colonel Napier, brother of Captain Napier, Dom Pe- | 


dro’s Admiral, is raising a regiment in Scotland of one thousand strong, to be 


| States to within a few miles of the St. Lawrence; to the United States it was 
| equally unacceptable, for it was said, and with reason, if the whole be ours 
| ecording to the Treaty, why depart from the Treaty? The intention of the 
negotiators of 1783 was to establish a good and sufficient boundary, and their 
want of knowledge of the face of the country led them to adopt the indefinite 
and unsatisfactory line now complained of. If we work by the letter of the 
Treaty and find that a good boundary cannot be obtained, a fair case would 
seem to be made out for a compromise ; but to resort tothe compromise without 
attaining a goed boundary is unphilosophical, and it has therefore been very pro- 
perly abjured by both parties. 

In what way the proposition has been put to his Majesty’s Government we are 
of course ignorant, but we do not at all doubt, from the candid and honourable spi 
rit so often manifested by General Jackvon to Great Britain, and frum the good 
understanding now existing between the two conntries—that it was made with 
liberality and justice ; and we are equally sure that it will be received in the same 
way by the British people. 

The passage in the Message relative to the Light Houses at the Bahamas, is 
very important and advantageous to the commerce of both countries. 











We call attention to an article of great importance in another column, on the 
subject of Railways and Canals. ‘The facts there laid down are drawn from 
| actual data, and therefore possess due force. The advantage, however, there 
| spoken of as appertaining to canal travelling, is attribuiable to the encreased 
speed that has lately been given to that mode of conveyance ; and had that speed 
been discovered a few years ago, Railways in all probability would never have 
been invented. To effect this encreased speed the Canal must be of large 
dimensions, and the boat of peculiar construction. In the United States, as 
| well as the Canadas, where the spirit of enterprise in such undertakings is so 
| great, every thing relating to their practical and relative utility must be of great 
importance, and we give publicity to the article referred to accordingly. 
| We alsoeall attention to an article on the Politics of Europe, which confirms 
| the opinion often expressed in this paper—that the Northern Potentates do not 
| meditate any crusade against the liberal Governments of the Continent. They 
| only seek to keep what they already possess. 





| 
In the Jate English papers we find the following plan announced for the bene- 
| fit of the poorer classes. 

| A plan sanctioned by government, it is said, is about to be acted upon, which, 
| it is hoped, will tend materially to abate pauperism, and eventually to improve 
| the condition of the lower classes. Itis intended to form, in every parish, an 
establishment for granting annuities, on terms especially favourable to the indus- 
trious part of the community. A persun paying from the age of 15, ninepence 
per week, will, by the time of his completing his 60th year, be entitled tu an an- 
nuity of £20 per annym for life—if he pays ¢s. 6d. per week, he will be entitled 
to receive the annuity of £20 from the age of 35 or 40. A person of the age 
| of 30, paying 1s. 6d. per week, or £67 in one payment, will be entitled to an 
annuity of £20 per annum after 66. In all cases, if the party die before the pe- 
riod at which the annuity is to commence, the whole of the money he has paid 
will be returned to his relatives; and if the sum returned should be under 
£50, no administration is necessary. If the party die after he has been in re- 
ceipt of an annuity of £20 per annum, in addition toall arrears being paid, his 
relatives, will be entitled to the sum of £5. 

Now, it is highly probable that the same plan, witha few modifications, may 
be introduced in the larger towns and cities of this continent, and we should be 
| glad to see it undertaken by any benevolent individuals. 
| There is another plan, it has often occurred to us, that might be adopted with 
great advantage‘to the labouring part of the community. It is*this—that on the ap- 
| proaching cessation of Lotteries, Branchesof the Savings Bank should be opened 
| in different parts of the city for the reception of deposits, which deposits should be 
| carried once a week to the Mother Bank, and there entered to the credit of the 
parties in the usual way. There would not be much difficulty in managing this, 
for it would only be necessary for the Savings Bank to nominate some twenty or 

thirty individuals, of known integrity and responsibility, residing in different parts 
| of the city,to receive the deposites,furnishing them at the same time with the books 
that are now used for entering names and the amounts paid in. The advantage of 





this mode would soon become apparent by the augmented amount of deposites, 
for people living in remote parts of the city often have small sums to spare, but 
in consequence of their distance from the Bank they cannot afford the time to 
go to it, and thus by neglect or postponement the little sum is often broken upon 
and spent; but if a place of deposit was to be found in the next street, the poor 
man would at once find his way thither, and save his money for the hour of ad- 
versity. Hundreds of gentlemen inthis metropolis would cheerfully act as re- 
ceivers in such a case, and would moreover promote the cause in their own 
vicinity. Areasonable degree of impediment should be thrown in the way of 
withdrawing these deposites—for this purpose it would be better that the money 
| should only be drawn by applying to the mother bank itself. 

‘This is the outline of our plan for replacing Lottery Offices with Savings 

Banks. We may, perhaps, revert to it hereafter. 
| Mrs. Austin’s Benefit was well attended on Wednesday evening, and the 
beautiful music of the White Lady was executed to the general satisfaction of 
the audience. Mrs. A. departs almost immediately to New Orleans, where we 
| have no doubt a splendid career awaits her. 

The playing of the Kembles, during the present engagement, is exceedingly 
| effective ; Mazvo, on Thursday, is generally admitted to have been a magnificent 
| performance. It ismost refreshing to witness the chaste and intellectual deli- 
| neatiuns of those distinguished artists, and so long as good taste is found ir this 

community, so long must they retain their present eminence. 


| Mrs. Trust will give a Grand Fancy Dress Ball at the City Saloon on 


rf 
| Wednesday nest. 


Passengers.—Per Ship President, from Londen: Hon. Jno. H. Dunn, Receiver 
General of U. Canada ; John M'Lellen, lady and 2 children, of England ; Lieut. Col. 
M‘Dougall, of 79th Highland Regt.; Mr, Edward Burton, lady and 3 children, Miss 
Knowlden, Messrs. J. Clempsoy, J. L. Gower, and W. E. Maude, of England ; 
John Rutherford, Esq. and John Rutherford, junr. of New Jersey, and 63 in the 
steerage. 
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I ARE SKINS.—The attention of the public is respectfully solicited to G. G. 
Selineider’s Medicated Hare Skins, prepared after the direction of a celebrated 
physicianin England; they are highly recommended by the Faculty in all cases of 
Asthma, Consumption, Coughs and Colds. For Gout, Rheumatism, Limbage pains 
in the limbs and joints, the relief derived from their use almost exceeds belief. Many 
young persons of both sexes, in whom the incipient seeds of consumption were al- 
ready commencing thetr devastating effects, have at the instance of their physicians 
adoptee Schneider’s Medicated Hare Skins as the only means of sustaining a genial 











| glow of warmth to the chest. To the Ladies they offer the most decided advantage 


of any other discovery either in point of a medicament or an additional article of dress. 


| To Gentlemen travelling, or whose commercial pursuits at this season of the year 


frequently oblige them to quit the warm temperature of their offices or parlors for the 
keen and frigid atmosphere, they will be found almost indispensible. Prepared only 
at G. G. Schneider’s Fur Store, 118 William street, whose stamp and signature are 
on them, to imitate which ss forgery. (Nov. 30 
N OTICE.—If Mr. David Burnside, some time merchant in Montreal, afterwards 
residing in Glasgow, and who sailed from Liverpool for Philadelphia in July 1826, 
be alive, he will hear of something very considerably to his advantage, by addressing a 
letter to the Editor of this paper, Nov, 23.—3t. 
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THE MOTHER. 
Written by Charles Jefferys, Composed by S. Nelson, authors of the Bride and Bridegroom. New York, published by Jamés L. Hewitt and Co. 137 Broadway. 
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2. The bud svon bursts to flow’r, How maty fears, then hopes burst forth 
She glances back to other days, | The flow’r expands, the blossom fades, | To lull them into rest ; 
Whe she herself was young ’Tis so with childhood’s hour. She prays that thro’ life’s varied scenes, 
And helpless as the infant form | 3. | That child may still remain 
F On which her hopes are hung ; | How many anxious thoughts have hirth In virtue’s path, the faithful link 
oa _ "Tis but a dream of yesterday, Within the mother’s breast ; | Of love and friendship’s chain. 














NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO.—Extract from Report 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ALBION. 
NEW 8 =S 
r — a a = npr 9 are "n the City of New York, 16 are out of the City of New York,—25. 
The second volume of the New Series of THE ALBION will commence on the first Saturday of the ensuing year, 1834. 8 are merchants, 1 Clergyman, 3 officers Army & Navy, 6 Clerks & Accountants, 
Thi i Yi itics, uiterature . -a ele . : ‘ Tinelne VY, and 7 other pursuits,—25. 
This Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Litera ure of Europe, more particularly of Great Britain, has been established nearly Twelve Years, Of these are insured for one year and over, 7; do do do do 15,; do do do for Life, 
and has obtained a reputation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Pro- 


Tuesday, November 5th. Since the last report, 25 persons have been insured. 
| of whom 








| 3y——25. 
prietor, on three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, and to throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and Pi tp ee Ne 0) wenn és NICHOLL yp nd 
scientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most efficient weekly journals in the English language. BYRN E = loaale —— — er re of Quills and Wafers No.0 
P . er P : * Nese a C ’ . 
In its details, the ALsion will be found to embrase—Notices and copious extracts from all the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press ;— @ William street, New York [Jan. 6. 


Europe, and other parts of the globe. In its lighter portions will be found the most amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so | blinds, for which he obtained the reward at the late Fair of the American Insti- 


‘ . : . > They consis Ss s le : anspa w ws . vart, 
remarkable for their lively and sparkling talent, selected with a diligence and care that has drawn forth the most unqualified approbation. Any thing that tends | p> rs sens Se Sa © wanton RT's ae 


in the remotest degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the | [Oct. 26, 6t.] 


° P ‘ | —— 
the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of | REMIUM BLINDS.—The subscriber invites the public inspection of the various 
| 

















most respectable and intellectual families, and may be found in the Drawing Rooms and on the tables of the most literary persons on the North American Continent. | NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS,.—( New Line.) 
: : : " : sani ‘ : A : : , , . . || The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
Poetry, History, Biography, Music, and the Drama, receive distinct and proper attention, while Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Voyages, and Tra- | this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 

vels, &c. &c., are faithfully recorded. The Wit and Anecdote of the great European World,—the London and Parisian Fashions, and a weekly summary of , each month. 
the Miscellaneous intelligence of the day, complete the melange. | Ships. Masters. — | _ From New York, From Liverpool. 

Each yearly volume contains about five-and-twenty pieces of new and fashionable English, French, Spanish, and Italian Music, together with frequent Maps, | —" pp —_ — a yo ae oo Bent - ad - Mey30, 
‘ ; ; , x, r* 14, 14, . 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, ) 
Plans, Sketches, and Diagrams, illustrative of subjects treated of in the general scope of thg work. At the end of each volume, a handsome Title Page, and a | St-George W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct- 30, Feb. 30, June 30, 
.copious and well-arranged Index are presented to each subscriber. grt nw + T. eo ; Py . a 14, Oct. sar oh pa. Mar, 30, gis 
Wy oe . , 7 avr . ; f The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. he 
The Avsion is published every Saturday morning in the Quarto form, ona large imperial sheet of exceedingly fine paper, printed with beautiful type, at Six Dol- | greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 


lars Per Annum, payable in advance. and safe pete of their >. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
: . r rel furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
Office, No. 76 Cedar Street, near Broadway, New York. of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars ; for which, each pas- 
, . , “ oe ae senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
x quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed, wat roe passage, ap- 
* rT OM : ry) 7 ene y T ‘ | ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE EMIGRANT. a : GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


~ NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


This Journal is devoted to the Domestic and Local intelligence of ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES. 
It was established at the commencement of the present year, and its second volume will begin with the year 1834. 





Its success so far has been highly flat- Jaili s of Saili 

tering, and fully satisfies the expectation of the Proprietor. ene ee a Ships. Masters. | Days ee from | om v Baing on 
‘ IMIGRANT is i > ; lees | No. 1. France E. Funk, |Dee. 1, Aprill, Aug. ls|Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
The Esrerant is intended for the use of the humerous British residents upon this continent—its details consisting of all the local news of the three Kingdoms . Sully, CA. Forbes 4g? te 8, oa 8 /Feb. 1, June 1, Oct, l, 
the ng vecurrences in the Mining, Agricultural, and Manufacturing districts, as well as the mighty Metropolis of England. The Internal Improve- Francois Ist, W.W. Pell) “16, “16, ¢ by Dy 3 B. Ms a 
ments, the Corporation proceedings of the different tow iti ‘ ‘ c.. are fai a ‘ Rhone J, Rockett 0, tg, 24° . 
| @o an a a > “1 ™; A hedel ns and cities, remarkable Trials, &c., are faithfully recorded ; also the Sporting Intelligence, state | New Ship, J. Clark, *\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 “* 24, * 24, * 24, 
oe Ge 2 Ss vents, &c. &c., all arranged under distinct heads, and adapted to such British residents in this country as cannot | Formosa, W.B.Orne, “ 6 1 & 4, euMar- July 1, Nov. 1, 
obtain access to the English papers. : Manchester, Weiderholdt| “ 16, “ 16, we =. €= sg 


PMS PPP SK SHSM S Perr s 








- " lara ‘aad New Shi H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, % 16, 
The politics of the Emieranr are liberal and impartial, and not warped by anv feeling of party spirit whatever. } Chas. Carroll, w. a Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. : - 24, = 24, * 24, 

It is published every Wednesday at No. 76 Cedar-street, New York, at Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance | sandy a Pierce, “ 4 = 18 “ 18 Agel 4 Aug. ts Dec. a’ 

r 5 atinntabl i . . New > ’ D | ’ 
The extensive citculation of the Emicr ANT among people from the Old Country, renders it an excellent vehicle for land and other advertisements, conveying in, Richardson,| “* 24, ” 24. “6 24,| “ 16, “ 16, - 
information to persons lately arrived in this country. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,| ‘* 24, “ 24, % 24, 
. . Albany, Hawkins, “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 

17 As the Arson is published on Saturday, and the Emicranr on Wednesday, the two papers convey to those persons who subscribe to both, the news from | Havre, Depeyster, | ‘* 16, ‘16, “ 16, “ 8, * 8, “ 8 


— 


’ ’ ° 

. Henri lV. \J. Castoff. “+ 24, “26, “24.) “ 16, * 16, * 16, 

Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 


Europe twice a week, and render the intelligence from Great Britain complete. 


Every subject of importance, either of general or local interest, appears in one 
or the other of these very cheap and comprehensive Journals. 














AGENTS FOR THE ALBION AND EMIGRANT. | Quesnel, L’Aine. F , ~ ; = ae 
Maine.—Col. Whitney, r. »., Calais | H. Mittleber ’ Consignees do o do 3th do itray, Viel. ° 
: Ace g Fe Moy ~a -t sberger, D. p. M., St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, r. s., ( ye } do do do A do 16th do Wells and Green. 
St nam fl nad a ee Ss , - ' Smith, Hamilton ; James Chep, posers ice Sasith, Ae ee aad. ! Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
Oda a ten ° ig Powell, Boston; Samuel Thaxter, Fall River; B. | bell, p.m. Simcoe; W. Richardson, Brantford ; M. McKenzie, St. Tene: James 8 | ston, No. 42 Broade¢street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-sireet. 
5 Rhode-Island.--M. Robinson, Providence Bogerns: M., and James F’. Smith, York ; W. Hands, p. M., Sandwich : D. Smart, >, NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Connecticwt.—H, Howe & Co., New Haves M., Port Hope; J. G. Bethune, rp. m., Cobourg ; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne : D. Perry, | Ships Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York.--Edwin Thomas, Albany ; J I_R thbone, Utica; M _ | Belleville ; Wim, Ireland, Hallowell ; David John Smith, Kingston ; J. Taylor, Perth: | pale New-York ondon, 
Harvey, Canandaguia ; J. Ingersoll, p, w.. Medi bone, Utica; Messrs. Morse & | Daniel Jones, Brockville ; A. McLean, Cornwall; M. Connell Bytown; Mr. Ro- M ! H.L.Champlin,|May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27 
eolier, Geneva : ©. and M. Morse, Ry eo = RH ae co.; J. ry $y book- | bert Headlam, Prescott; Samuel Falconbridge, p.s., Drummondville ; Dr. Alling O i Sebor as 5 Wag) 20, "20, July i, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Po hkeepsie > H. L. Franklin, P. vdsenisinte dapat hanngent tele -ietnat ) se og eng nee Thomas Racy, Dundas , Roswell, Mownt Carre- | Sumuel ftobertson, Griswold, June i, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.!7, 
om afi Cundell, Paterson, “ ~% - M.; James B. Fergusson, Peterboro, p. m.; Donald McLellan, Vittoria, | Canada, Britton, v 10, a 10, > PL “or, * FW, 
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District of Columbia.—P. Thompson, Frank Taylor, Washingtor, a. Sani ys Johns. rl Philadetphia C.H.Champlin| Aug. 1, Dee. 1, Aprill,, “17, * 17, “* 17, 
Virginia.—J. H. Strobia, Richmond; J. D. Murrell - Nova Seotia—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; George | Sams: ‘ Chadwick | 10, * 10, * 10) “27, “ a7, 27 
White, Petersburgh ; C. Hall, Norfolk ; HH. Price, Cteie need Janice 3. White, Coste Funes D os an Photon, An G. Farish, Yarmouth ; | President, Moore, * 98, 9 20," 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
North Carolina.—T. Wats _M. "Ww “ X G / sd. "y rland; James Dawson, Pictou, Albi ines. . jan } ‘ ; 4 “ “17 
South Cortina —D. B. Plant, Gelambio; EB oe ff cucnarce | nag ans Island—J. & P. — Charlottetown. OT These oh s are all of the first class prey rate Ba built in this ae of és 
Georgia.—W. T. Williams, Savannah; T. F. Greene, Millidgeville. George Kerr, Miramichi Be, eer Pen bean: f: E. Beckwith, Frederictown ; | best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
eSoft. Kellogs, Mobile J. J. Coleman, Huntsville. Se. Andeaws. » &e. Sec. : Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen; George Miller, enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
Florida.—A hy :." > oy 5 an wet . See. } Newfoundland—A, Mac Gregor & Co., St. John eens be for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
‘ . , Esq. P. M. Key West; H.S. Waterhouse . Indi ; 7 , ? e provided.,. ; 
Key. » Esq. Indian a a an aay | ae Hy S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda: A. or freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
Missouri.—Charles & Paschall, St. Louis. Work. "- eorges, Bermuda; H. Anderson, Basin, St. Croix; Wm. Gordon, | GEORGE WILDES & & No. 19 Coleman s‘reet, London, to 
Kentucky.—John Cornwall, Lexington ; J M li, Louisvi est End, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, p. m., Antigua; Neil McQueen, Nassau, N.P. : o., No. RIN ¥, and Co., 134 Front street, or t 
Tennessee.—Caleb C. Norvell Nashville iaadngeti caer Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island ; George Ww. Pattison, Demarara ; A. SOHN GRISWOLL, 69 South surest, How York. a 
Ohio. L.& H.8. Barnum, Cincinnati; F. Gallagher, Springfield. Tecan a hee ae ort ae | Romero, Matanzas: Jos. Ayton, N.B—The ships of the above lean will onatians to Saundh at Portemeuth. each way 
Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston; R-C. Clench, rv, ™., Niagara; Shannon, Jamaica Dispetch, uayra; Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayres ; W. T. | to land and receive passengers, from whence steambe-ats run daily to the Continent’ 





. Kingston, Jamaica; Mr. Hogan, merchant, Havannah, and to different parts of England, 











